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Differences  of   Opinion  About   Japan 

Mrs.  Aguirre's  article,  "Home  Is  Where  God  Is,"  February,  1961,  disturbs  me 
deeply,  for  in  my  dealings  with  the  young  wives  of  the  men  whom  my  husband 
commanded  from  1958  to  1960,  in  a  camp  just  outside  Tokyo's  city  limits,  I  often 
came  across  similar  distrust  and  terror  of  all  that  was  strange  and  new  in  their 
first  experience  outside  the  continental  U.S.  ...  As  I  enticed  them  on  jaunts 
through  Tokyo's  fascinating  side  streets  and  entrancing  shops,  acquainted  them 
with  the  food  delicacies  in  the  tiny,  quaint  restaurants,  with  their  immaculately 
scrubbed  pine  tables,  introduced  them  to  my  own  Japanese  friends  who  in  turn 
became  theirs,  they  discovered  how  unfounded  were  their  fears  and  came  in- 
stead to  regard  their  tours  in  Japan  as  exciting  challenges  in  international  rela- 
tions. .  .  . 

I  should  like  to  offer  the  enclosed  article,  "Blind  Visions,"  as  an  antidote  to 
Mrs.  Aguirre's  article. 

— Portia  K.  Meares,  108  Dove  Ave.,  Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

(Mrs.  Aguirre's  article  jibes  with  many  reports  from  chaplains,  some  pub- 
lished, some  not.  The  point  Mrs.  Aguirre  was  making  is  that  "home  is  where  God 
is"  no  matter  where  you  travel.  The  two  viewpoints  are  perhaps  both  correct. 
Mrs.  M.  saw  one  thing  in  Japan;  Mrs.  A.  saw  another.  At  any  rate,  we  will  publish 
Mrs.  M's  article  at  the  first  opportunity.  EDITOR.) 

Rewards  for  Christian  Writing 

I  have  been  an  ardent  reader  of  THE  LINK  ever  since  arriving  here  at  the 
Brooklyn  Army  Terminal  as  a  chaplain's  assistant  in  May  of  last  year.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  many  articles  that  have   appeared  in  it  from 
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On  Finding  Oneself 


By  James  B.  Ashbrook 

HOW  can  I  be  myself?  So  often 
I'm  not  the  kind  of  person  I 
want  to  be. 

The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
gives  us  clues  to  finding  ourselves. 
You  remember  how  it  describes  a 
young  man  leaving  home,  having 
himself  a  fling  and  ending  up  in  a 
pig  pen  starving.  Then  we  are  told, 
he  "came  to  himself."  Whatever  it 
is  we  are  looking  for,  apparently,  he 
found  it.  He  discovered  who  he  was. 
And,  in  contrast,  his  brother  did  not. 
What  made  the  difference? 

Actions 

The  older  boy  always  played  his 
cards  close  to  his  vest.  He  stayed 
home  and  worked  with  his  "old  man" 
in  order  to  get  some  kind  of  special 


advantage.  There  appears  to  be  a 
real  split  between  the  front  he  shows 
to  others  and  the  way  he  feels  inside. 

This  means  he  is  never  quite 
"with"  what  he's  doing.  He  goes 
through  motions  without  experienc- 
ing the  emotions  that  go  along  with 
such  actions.  He  is  always  calculat- 
ing. 

In  contrast,  the  younger  boy  is 
very  open  in  his  actions.  "Give  me 
my  share  of  the  inheritance."  And 
off  he  goes.  There  is  little  caution 
and  no  front.  His  feelings  are  all 
quite  obvious:  his  desire  to  get  away, 
his  desire  to  have  himself  a  fling,  his 
desire  to  take  what  he  wants  when 
he  wants  it.  In  other  words,  he  does 
what  he's  doing  when  he's  doing  it. 

Now  I'm  not  saying  his  actions 
are  the  best.  However,  one  of  the 
contrasts  between  the  boy  who  found 
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himself  and  the  one  who  did  not  is 
the  way  they  acted. 

The  younger  boy  threw  himself 
into  what  he  did.  The  older  boy  held 
back. 

Attitudes 

The  older  boy  never  really  feels 
responsible  for  what  happens  to 
him.  "Look  at  all  the  years  I  have 
served  you!"  he  complains  to  his 
father.  "I  never  neglected  any  of 
your  orders,  and  yet  you  have  never 
given  me  a  little  party  to  let  me  make 
merry  with  my  friends." 

His  misery  is  due  to  the  fact  his 
kid  brother  is  the  favorite;  his  father 
is  indifferent;  all  his  work  has  gone 
unappreciated.  In  other  words,  he 
feels  like  an  object,  a  thing.  No 
wonder  he  is  angry. 

Life  has  passed  him  by.  He  has 
been  cheated  of  what  is  rightfully 
his.  And  it  isn't  his  fault.  His  ship 
of  life  is  being  towed  around  by 
other  ships  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  His  own  little  ship  has  no 
captain  or  rudder  of  its  own. 

What  a  different  attitude  the 
younger  brother  has.  He  makes  no 
bones  about  his  responsibility.  "I 
ran  away.  I  sinned.  I  failed."  When 
he  leaves  home,  it  is  not  because  of 
his  father  or  his  self-righteous 
brother  but  because  he  wants  to. 
When  he  is  taken  by  the  big  city 
life,  it  is  not  because  the  gamblers 
and  prostitutes  are  out  to  take  him 
but  because  he  lets  himself  be  taken. 
When  he  is  reduced  to  living  in  a 
pig  pen,  it  is  not  because  of  the 
famine  and  the  farmer  but  because 
he  lets  himself  get  into  such  a  weak 
position. 


Do  you  sense  the  difference?  It  is 
subtle  yet  obvious.  The  older  boy  is 
always  pointing  away  from  himself 
— you,  they,  it,  he.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  what  is  happening  to  him  is 
never  his.  And  so  he  quite  rightly 
feels  cheated. 

The  younger  boy  is  always  point- 
ing toward  himself — I,  me,  mine. 
The  responsibility  for  what  is  hap- 
pening to  him  is  his.  And  so  he  very 
rightly  feels  guilty. 

Awareness 

The  chief  contrast  is  the  aware- 
ness or  sensitivity  of  the  two.  The 
phrase  "he  came  to  himself"  also 
can  be  translated  "he  came  to  his 
senses." 

The  Bible  speaks  of  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see  yet  see  not,  those 
who  have  ears  to  hear  yet  hear  not, 
those  who  have  hearts  to  feel  yet 
feel  not.  We  can  say  they  are  in- 
sensitive, unaware  of  what  is  going 
on.  As  St.  Paul  writes  of  them  in 
Ephesians,  "they  live  blindfolded  in 
a  world  of  illusion  and  are  cut  off 
from  the  life  of  God  through  igno- 
rance  and  insensitiveness." 

Well,  the  older  brother  is  that 
kind  of  person.  He  wants  to  be  loved 
and  yet  does  not  see  "My  son,  you 
and  I  are  always  together;  all  I  have 
is  yours."  He  desperately  wants  to 
have  a  good  time,  to  sing  and  dance 
and  play,  and  yet  he  does  not  see 
that  he  keeps  himself  away  from 
such  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  younger 
man  becomes  very  much  aware  of 
what  is  going  on.  He  does  come  to 
his  senses.  What  he  thought  he 
wanted — fun  and  freedom  without 
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responsibility — are  not  what  he 
really  wants  at  all.  He  wants  to  be 
home,  to  carry  responsibility  like 
everyone  else.  He  discovers  he  has 
been  sabotaging  himself  all  the  time 
he  thought  he  was  looking  out  for  his 
own  welfare. 

We  can  say  he  became  very  much 
aware  of  himself.  What  is  happen- 
ing does  not  add  up  to  what  he  really 
wants  to  happen.  The  fact  that  he 
acted  as  he  felt  and  made  no  bones 
about  it  set  the  stage  for  him  to 
see,  eventually,  what  was  taking 
place.  The  fact  the  older  brother 
seldom  acted  as  he  felt  set  the  stage 
for  him  to  become  more  and  more 
insensitive  to  what  was  going  on. 

Anxiety 

The  final  contrast  between  the  one 
who  "found"  himself  and  the  one 
who  didn't  is  their  reaction  to  up- 
setting experiences. 

What  does  the  older  boy  do  when 
he  is  upset?  He  avoids  the  situation. 
He  stays  outside.  He  covers  his  anx- 
iousness  with  anger  and  threats  and 
accusations.  He  withdraws. 

In  the  end  the  younger  man  does 
not.  He  faces  up  to  what  is  going 
on.  "I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father.  .  .  ."  That  must  have  been 
hard.  Not  only  dpes  he  have  to  be 
honest  with  himself.  He  also  has  to 
be  honest  face-to-face  with  the  one 


person  to  whom  he  feels  closest  and 
with  whom,  obviously,  he  feels  the 
most  uncomfortable.  And  yet  he  does 
it!  He  refuses  to  run  any  more.  He 
meets  anxiety  head  on. 

I  suspect  we  are  afraid  to  come  to 
our  senses  because  of  what  we  shall 
find.  Our  inner  life  seems  so  awful 
at  times,  and  so  like  the  older  brother 
we  try  to  shut  it  off.  We  become 
calculating  in  our  actions.  We  let 
others  be  responsible  for  what  we 
do.  We  grow  increasingly  unaware 
of  what  is  going  on.  And  we  end 
up  avoiding  anything  the  least  bit 
upsetting. 

But  God  has  created  us.  In  Jesus 
Christ  we  see  what  it  really  means 
to  be  a  person.  Therefore,  our  inner 
life  at  its  center  is  good.  The  awful- 
ness  that  looms  so  large  is  only  a 
mask  disguising  our  genuine  good- 
ness. So,  if  like  the  younger  brother, 
we  can  feel  this  inner  fife,  then  we 
can  be  spontaneous  in  our  actions. 
We  take  responsibility  for  what  we 
do.  We  grow  increasingly  aware  of 
what  is  going  on.  We  are  able  to 
face  the  upsets  that  come  with  living. 

The  end  result  of  finding  ourselves 
is  not  isolation  but  fellowship,  not 
fear  but  trust,  not  rejection  but  ac- 
ceptance, not  misery  but  joy,  "Let 
us  eat  and  be  merry;  for  this  my  son 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again;  he  was 
lost,  and  is  found!"  ■  ■ 


DESPERATE 


A  man  asked  his  friend  for  a  $1,000  loan.  "I  need  it  for  a  dowry 
for  my  daughter.  I  promised  the  groom-to-be  $2,000,"  he  explained, 
"and  I  only  got  $1,000."  Said  the  friend,  "Why  not  give  the  groom 
your  thousand  now  and  tell  him  you'll  give  the  other  grand  later?" 
Said  the  father,  "The  thousand  for  later  I  got;  it's  the  thousand  for 
now  that  I  need." 

— Bob  Hansen  in  Eagle 
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$K  THE  CHESTNUT  TREE 


By  Irma  Hegel 
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PETE  MARTIN  crossed  the  green 
and  saw  the  empty  bandstand 
with  its  heavy  dome  and  ornate  pil- 
lars. He  thought,  once  a  band  played 
here  on  summer  nights  and  families 
sat  on  benches  and  listened.  Bob 
Coombs  had  told  him  about  this 
square,  the  bandstand  and  the  Civil 
War  soldier  who  stood  in  mournful 
soliloquy  upon  his  monument.  They 
were  all  here.  "Nothing  ever  changes 
in  Walbridge,"  Bob  had  said. 

Odd  about  Bob  not  wanting  to 
return  even  when  leaves  had  been 
granted.  Now  they  were  both  out  of 
the  Navy  and  Bob  was  somewhere  in 
Alaska.  Crazy  of  me  to  come  on 
alone,  Pete  decided.  It's  Bob  they'll 
want  to  see,  not  a  skinny  ex-gob 
they've  never  laid  eyes  on  before. 
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A  fragrance  of  early  roses  and 
honeysuckle  hung  in  the  air.  Small 
frame  houses  on  tree-shaded  streets. 
Pete  had  fallen  in  love  with  this 
town  the  first  time  Bob  had  jokingly 
described  it.  "I'd  like  to  live  in  Wal- 
bridge," he'd  said  to  Bob. 

Bob  had  laughed  over  that.  "Pete, 
you've  got  rocks  in  your  head." 

"Tell  that  to  someone  who  wasn't 
raised  in  New  York's  East  Side," 
he'd  answered.  "When  my  hitch  is 
over,  I'm  ging  to  call  on  your  Ma 
and  see  Walbridge  for  myself." 

"You'll  take  one  look  and  grab  the 
next  bus  out,"  Bob  had  warned  him. 
"The  town  of  the  unburied  dead, 
that's  what  it  is.  Abandoned  farm- 
houses, bleaching  in  the  sun,  farm 
machinery   rusting    away    in   weed- 


City  boy  visits  small  town  ex-Navy  buddy  said  was  a  "ghost" 


grown  fields,  boarded-up  stores. 
Dead.  Farm  population  began  de- 
clining when  I  was  a  kid.  Later,  they 
built  a  superhighway  so  cars 
wouldn't  need  to  pass  through  the 
town  anymore.  That  killed  whatever 
life  was  remaining.  Talk  about  the 
ghost  towns  of  the  West.  We've  got 
'em  in  Ohio.  Do  you  know  ten  towns 
were  wiped  completely  off  our  last 
official  map?" 

PETE  didn't  see  anything  ghost- 
like about  Walbridge.  Children 
played  on  green-cropped  lawns. 
Laundry  fluttered  in  the  sun-spilled 
yards.  He  walked  along  Oak  Street 
and  Poplar,  coming  at  last  to  Chest- 
nut. Bob  had  told  him  the  street  was 
actually  lined  with  chestnut  trees. 
Maybe  they  were  up  in  that  nursery 
on  the  hill.  All  Pete  could  see  were 
naked  stumps  and  open  lots.  A 
paint-faded  clapboard  house  sat  in 
sunbaked  majesty  off  by  itself. 

Bob's  home.  He  recognized  it  from 
the  snap  Bob  had  shown  him.  A 
sense  of  tremendous  excitement  took 
hold  of  Pete  and  he  walked  faster. 
The  little  grey-haired  woman  was 
sitting  in  a  rocker  on  the  wide  porch. 
She  squinted  at  Pete  as  he  marched 
up  the  path.  "You  looking  for  some- 
one?" she  asked. 

"I'm  Pete  Martin,  Bob's  friend 
from  the  Navy.  Just  passing 
through."  He  grinned  shyly.  "I 
wanted  to  see  you  and  Bob's  home 
town." 

She  smiled  and  waved  to  a  chair 
beside  her.   "Sit  down,   Pete.   Real 


nice  of  you  to  call.  Are  you  an  Ohio 
boy?" 

"No,  ma'am.  I'm  from  New  York, 
not  going  back  there  though.  Ohio 
would  suit  me  fine." 

The  small  wizened  face  took  on  a 
puzzled  expression.  "Walbridge? 
Didn't  Bob  tell  you  it  was  a  dead 
town?  That's  what  he  used  to  call  it. 
With  Pa  and  me  it  was  different. 
We  loved  this  place  and  we  had 
dreams  of  what  it  could  become. 
Even  when  one  farmer  after  another 
moved  away,  Pa  kept  saying  other 
industries  would  move  in.  After  Pa 
was  gone,  I'd  get  a  lot  of  comfort 
just  looking  at  the  chestnut  trees. 
They  went,  too." 

"What  happened  to  the  chestnuts, 
Mrs.  Coombs?" 

"Tree  men  called  it  the  chestnut 
bark  disease.  Some  parasite  gets 
under  the  bark.  Tree  men  say 
maples  do  better  in  Ohio.  Maybe 
they  do,  still  maples  were  never  part 
of  the  past  like  the  chestnuts.  I 
recollect  hearing  my  grandmother 
tell  how  her  grandmother  used  to 
get  tannic  extract  from  the  tree  to 
dye  her  silks,  how  they'd  make  the 
nuts  into  flour.  Wasn't  Thanksgiving 
without  a  chestnut  stuffing  for  the 
turkey.  When  he  was  a  youngster, 
Bob  would  gather  the  nuts  and  we'd 
roast  them.  Tasted  good.  It  could 
be  that  trees  give  up  sometimes  like 
people." 

Pete  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
he  said,  "There  was  a  book  in  the 
ship's  library.  A  poem  by  a  Marion 
Strobel.  It  went  like  this: 


Trees   do   not  die   of  age,   they  only 

spread 
Their  branches  still  more  proudly  and 

are  dead. 

Mrs.  Coombs  rocked  and  lay  back, 
closing  her  eyes.  "That's  beautiful. 
To  stretch  up  like  a  church  spire 
toward  God.  Doesn't  matter  where 
our  roots  are,  now  does  it?"  She 
stopped  rocking  and  rose,  patting 
her  blue  housedress  in  place.  "I'm 
forgetting  my  manners  'Most  supper 
time.  I  want  you  to  stay,  Pete.  We 
haven't  talked  at  all  about  Robert 
yet.  It'll  be  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to 
go  cooking  for  a  man  again.  It  gets 
lonely  with  just  Maggie  and  me. 
Here  comes  Maggie  now.  Teaches 
grade  school  down  opposite  the 
courthouse." 

Pete  stared  at  the  girl  in  the 
yellow  dress  who  was  coming  up 
the  walk.  Her  sun-tanned  arms  and 
face  glowed  under  the  contrast  of 
her  dark  hair  and  darker  eyes.  Bob 
had  said  nothing  about  a  sister. 
"Your  daughter?"  he  asked. 

"This  is  Maggie  Dutrow,  my 
roomer,"  Mrs.  Coombs  explained. 
"Couldn't  be  sweeter  to  me  than  a 
daughter  though.  Maggie,  meet  Pete 
Martin,  Bob's  friend  from  the  Navy. 
You  young  folks  can  talk  whilst  I 
get  things  readied  in  the  kitchen." 
She  moved  indoors. 

"So  you're  in  the  Navy,"  said 
Maggie.    "What   brings   you   here?" 

"A  hankering  to  see  Bob's  town. 
That  might  be  something  hard  for 
you  to  understand." 

"Not  so  hard.  Maybe,  under  all 
Bob's  scoffing,  you  saw  a  picture 
of  the  town.  Do  you  like  Wal- 
bridge?" 
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"It's  everything  I  hoped  it  would 
be,  old,  homelike,  neighborly."  He 
started  down  the  steps. 

Maggie  clutched  his  arm.  "Don't 
leave.  Mrs.  Coombs  would  be  dis- 
appointed. She  misses  Bob  more 
than  she's  letting  on.  She'll  want  to 
talk  about  him.  He  writes  her  so 
little." 

Pete  glanced  up.  "I'm  not  leaving. 
I'm  walking  up  the  road  a  piece.  I 
didn't  bring  Mrs.  Coombs  a  present. 
I'd  like  to  buy  something  now." 

Maggie  said,  "Nothing  up  the  road 
but  a  nursery." 

"It  will  do.  I'U  be  back  shortly." 

PETE  walked  down  the  sunny 
road  alone.  Beyond  the  vacant 
lots  was  the  nursery  he  had  glimpsed 
at  a  distance,  its  pine  trees,  dogwood 
and  poplars  marching  row  after  row 
upon  the  slope. 

A  chunky  grey-haired  man,  wear- 
ing jeans  and  a  T  shirt,  had  been 
digging  about  the  trees.  He  looked 
up  at  Pete's  approach.  "Are  you  the 
fellow  they're  sending  out  from  the 
employment  agency?" 

Pete  shook  his  head.  "Need  a 
man?" 

"Sure  do.  Know  anything  about 
the  nursery  business?" 

"Just  out  of  the  Navy.  I  like  trees 
though.  Came  here  to  know  if  you've 
got  a  chestnut  tree?" 

"Chinese?  Japanese?  Italian?" 

"American." 

"Chinese  chestnuts  survive  better 
in  Ohio,  not  subject  to  that  bark 
disease." 

"No  substitutes." 

The  man  grinned.  "Don't  blame 
you.   Chinese  and  Italian  chestnuts 


are  poor  substitutes.  Name's  Harvey 
Odom.  Served  my  stint  in  the  Navy 
back  in  1918." 

"Pete  Martin,"  said  Pete,  and  they 
shook  hands. 

Harvey  Odom  led  Pete  back 
through  the  rows  of  trees  to  the 
American  chestnut  and  Pete  selected 
his  tree.  "It's  a  good  business,"  said 
Harvey  Odom.  "Not  that  I  need  the 
profits  like  I  did  once.  Sold  those 
hilltop  acres  a  few  months  back. 
Here,  let  me  show  you  what  they're 
doing  with  them."  They  climbed 
the  hill  to  where  three  yellow  bull- 
dozers were  parked,  the  excavating 
started.  The  superhighway  with  its 


four-lane  whir  of  moving  cars 
stretched  in  the  distance.  "New  real 
estate  development,"  said  Harvey 
Odom.  "They're  planning  on  build- 
ing over  one  hundred  homes.  Air- 
craft plant  in  Sawyerwood.  Makes  it 
easy  for  workers  to  live  here  and 
commute.  Lot  of  landscaping  to  be 
done.  A  young  fellow  like  yourself 
could  learn  the  business  in  no  time 
at  all." 

"What  about  the  man  you're 
expecting  from  the  employment 
agency?" 

"No  one  showed.  How  about  it? 
Want  to  report  for  work  at  eight  to- 
morrow morning?" 

"Thanks,"  said  Pete.  "I'll  be  here." 

"Nice  town,"  said  Harvey  Odom. 
"Old,  maybe.  Still  there's  a  new 
supermarket  on  Main  Street  and 
they're  building  a  high  school  at  the 
junction.  When  they  opened  that 
superhighway,  lots  of  folks  thought 
the  town  was  going  to  die.  Some 
people  can  never  stretch  their  imagi- 
nations beyond  the  disappointment 
of  the  moment.  Those  of  us  who 
stayed  have  had  our  reward.  Life 
never  stands  still  even  in  Wal- 
bridge." 

They  talked  a  while  longer  and 
Pete  trotted  off,  carrying  his  chest- 
nut tree  in  the  burlap  sack.  When  he 
reached  the  grey  frame  house,  he 
went  back  to  the  shed  to  find  a 
shovel  and  a  pail  of  water.  He  dug 
his  hole  close  to  where  the  other 
chestnut  tree  had  stood. 

Mrs.  Coombs  and  Maggie  came 
out  on  the  porch.  "Pete,  what  are 
you  doing?"  Mrs.  Coombs  asked.  In 
the  summer  breeze,  her  blue  house- 
dress  fluttered  about  her  thin  legs. 
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"Planting  a  chestnut  tree,"  said 
Pete. 

She  hurried  down  the  steps, 
Maggie  trailing  behind  her.  "Of  all 
the  nice  things  to  do,"  Mrs.  Coombs 
exclaimed.  "An  old  woman's  whim 
and  you  go  satisfying  it.  I  reckon 
you  must  have  known  what  it  meant 
to  keep  looking  at  those  stumps  and 
thinking  of  everything  dying." 

"Nothing  good  ever  dies,  Mrs. 
Coombs,"  said  Pete.  He  threw  a  last 
shovel  of  earth  about  the  roots  and 
patted  the  soil  down.  "Somewhere 
the  seed  lives  and  grows  again. 
Mr.  Odom  offered  me  a  job  at  his 
nursery.  I  took  it.  You  see?  I'll  be 
keeping  an  eye  on  your  tree.  It  will 
grow  and  no  parasite  will  touch  it." 

The  tears  welled  up  in  Mrs. 
Coombs'  faded  eyes.  "It  will  grow 
and  lift  its  branches  proud — wasn't 
that  in  the  poem?" 

Pete  smiled.  "They  only  spread 
their  branches  still  more  proudly — " 

"Supper's  ready,"  said  Maggie. 
She  took  Pete's  hand  and  her  eyes 
were  softly  tender.  "It  was  the  great- 
est gift  you  could  give,"  she  whis- 
pered and  nodded  toward  Mrs. 
Coombs  who  still  stood  before  the 
chestnut,  her  hands  folded,  her  face 
uplifted.  ■  M 

BUSY  HANDS 

Busy  hands 
At  end  of  day 
Stop  their  work 
To  clasp  and  pray. 

In  this  small  time 
Of  peace  and  rest, 
The   hands  will   find 
Their  work  is   blessed. 
— Ruby  Zagoren 


How  precious  also  are  thy 
thoughts  unto  me,  O  God!  how 
great  is  the  sum  of  them! 

PSALM  139:17 


June  is  summertime.  How  grand  if 
you  can  get  off  to  a  conference  some- 
where— a  spiritual  life  conference;  or 
a  denominational  youth  conference;  or 
a  summer  family  camp.  Take  time  to 
meditate,  read  the  Bible,  pray,  make 
friends.  Think  over  your  life,  your  goals, 
how  far  you  are  getting  toward  them, 
how  much  you're  missing  the  mark, 
how  ready  you  are  to  let  God  lead  you! 
Like  the  young  lady  above,  it  would 
be  wonderful  to  find  some  quiet  spot 
along  the  lake.  But  if  not  there,  some- 
where— to  find  the  thoughts  of  God 
about  your  life! 


Protest  on  New  York   Governor's 
Aid  to  Education 

Strong  opposition  has  been  voiced 
by  the  Protestant  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York  to  Governor  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller's  proposal  to  give 
direct  state  scholarship  aid  to  stu- 
dents. The  Council  declared  that 
"public  money  exacted  from  all  tax- 
payers to  aid,  maintain  or  expand 
sectarian  or  denominational  institu- 
tions" is  clearly  unconstitutional  and 
the  Governor's  plan  seeks  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Constitution. 
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How  well  do  you  read? 

Your 
Senses 
Report 

By  Herb  Smith 


THE  quintet  of  old-timers  in 
Ward  B  of  the  Vets  Hospital 
was  hard  at  it  again.  The  "Faithful 
Five"  had  gathered  together  out  on 
the  sun  deck  for  another  bull  session. 
This  time  the  topic  was  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  respective  five 
human  senses. 

Flyboy  led  off.  "You  ask  me,"  the 
ex-Air  Force  man  declared,  "I'd 
sacrifice  touch.  In  my  book,  that's 
the  least  important  sense.  Ever  run 
your  hand  over  a  piece  of  raw  velvet, 
for  instance?" 

"How's  that  again,  Flyboy?" 
Scotty,  the  World  War  I  veteran  and 
dean  of  the  ward,  demanded.  He 
leaned  forward,  cupping  an  ear  with 
his  gnarled  right  hand.  "Speak  up, 
man;  don't  mumble!" 

The  former  bombardier  repeated 
his  opinion,  a  pitch  higher.  "I  can 
do  without  touch.  Velvet — ugh!  .  .  . 
Or  cactus!" 

"Negative!"  boomed  Doc,  the  erst- 


while Pharmacist's  Mate  of  the 
flattop  Lexington.  "Granted,  you 
wouldn't  feel  it  if  you  picked  up  a 
hot  coal,  mebbe.  But  on  the  other, 
unblistered  hand,  think  of  the  many 
nice  sensations  you'd  lose.  The 
peach-like  fuzz  of  a  baby's  face.  The 
soft  caress  of  the  damp  nuzzle  of  a 
horse  or  your  dog.  No  sir,  I  wouldn't 
want  to  give  up  my  sense  of  touch! 
Me,  I'd  vote  smell  as  the  least  im- 
portant of  senses!  Any  of  you  dudes 
ever  meet  up  with  a  skunk?  Pass  a 
garbage  disposal  incinerator  plant 
going  full  blast?  Walk  past  the 
Chicago  stockyards  .  .  .  ?" 

Cowboy  snorted.  "Can't  go  along 
with  you,  sailor!  How  about  Spring 
in  an  apple  orchard?  That  first  whiff 
you  draw  in,  passing  a  bakery  in 
the  early  morning  while  they're  bak- 
ing? Or  the  tangy  aroma  of  a  spice 
mill?  The  memories  of  back  home  a 
fella  gets  when  he  again  gets  a  sniff 
of  leaves  burning  in  the  crisp  Fall 
air?  Save  me  my  Jimmy  Durante 
organ,  men,  but  let  me  lose  my  hear- 
ing and  I  wouldn't  miss  it  too  much. 
At  least  I'd  be  spared  having  to 
listen  to  all  those  silly  singing  com- 
mercials, repeated  over  and  over 
again  on  TV.  And  how  about  a  bark- 
ing dog,  howling  at  midnight  .  .  . 
that  mixed  chorus  of  back-fence 
alley  cats  harmonizing,  if  you'll  par- 
don the  expression,  at  the  man  in 
the  moon?" 

Scotty  cut  in  gruffly  again.  "Pete's 
sake,  you  guys — will  you  speak  up? 
You'd  think  it  was  after  Lights  Out 
the  way  you.  .  .  ." 

Doc  chuckled  softly.  "Aw,  turn 
up  your  battery,  old-timer!"  He  went 
on,  a  shade  louder.  "Negative  again! 
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Cowboy,  if  you  had  your  tin  ear, 
you'd  never  again  get  your  big  kick 
outta  your  stereo-Hi-Fi!  Or  the 
throaty  warble  of  an  Ozark  thrush." 

"  'An  Ozark  thrush/  the  man  says!" 
Red,  the  retired  Marine  laughed. 
"Swabbie,  I  never  knew  you  had  the 
soul  of  a  poet!  But  I  can't  go  along 
with  you — or  with  Flyboy.  Or  Cow- 
boy!" 

The  grizzled  Gunny  Sarge  gyrene 
went  on.  "About  Flyboy's  shucking 
off  the  sense  of  touch,  now.  Which 
one  of  us  old  codgers  doesn't  re- 
member the  soft,  cool  touch  of  his 
Mom's  hand  on  his  aching  head 
when  he  was  bedded  down  with  a 
raging  fever?  And  .  .  ." 

But  old  Scotty  cut  in,  quickly, 
again.  At  least  he  had  caught  some 
of  the  discussion.  "You're  right, 
there,  Red!  Mom  had  that  wonder- 
ful healing  touch,  for  a  fact!  Come 
to  think  of  it,  there's  been  some 
service  nurses,  too,  with  the  light 
touch.  ..." 

Agreed,  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion.  Then  Red  took  up  his  argu- 
ment again.  "As  for  you,  Doc,  and 
your  vote  for  shining  your  sense  of 
smell,  well,  Cowboy's  expressed  my 
sentiments.  But  I  can't  agree  with 
Cowboy,  either,  regarding  his  idea 
of  giving  up  his  sense  of  hearing. 
Like  Doc  said,  you'd  lose  those 
beautiful  symphonic  melodies — and 
the  happy,  cheerful  song  of  the  lark 
and  the  thrush!" 

"O.  K.,  Leatherneck,"  nodded  Fly- 
boy.  "So  you  wouldn't  give  up  your 


sense  of  touch,  smell,  hearing.  That 
leaves  just  two:  taste  and  sight. 
So  .  .  .  ?" 

"So  I'd  vote  to  do  without  taste, 
naturally,"  affirmed  Red,  as  the  other 
nodded  in  agreement  of  his  choice. 
"Most  of  us  put  too  much  seasoning 
on  our  food,  anyhow.  And  if  I  lost 
my  taste  buds,  maybe  I  could  eat 
anything;  even  some  of  those  terrible 
dishes  Cookie  concocts  for  us  for 
Saturday  lunches!" 

Scotty  shook  his  grey  head.  "I 
wouldn't  want  to  give  up  taste, 
believe  me!  Anything  better 'n  a  cold 
chocolate  malt  in  the  PX  these  hot 
afternoons?  And  how  'bout  that  first 
cup  of  coffee  in  the  early  morning? 
No  sir,  I " 

Even  as  he  had  been  talking,  Scot- 
ty had  been  speaking  against  the 
slowly  rising  clang  of  a  bell  below 
on  the  street  level.  The  World  War 
I  veteran  was  going  on,  still  talking, 
but  his  four  comrades  rose  from 
their  chairs  now  and  grinned  down 
at  the  old  veteran. 

"Chow!"  yelled  Cowboy.  "Come 
on,  Scotty,  let's  go  get  it!" 

And  so  was  the  daily  gabfest  of 
the  Faithful  Five  adjourned,  sine 
die,  to  be  resumed  later. 

HOW  CAREFULLY  HAVE  YOU 

read  this  short  yarn?  One  of  the  five 
characters  in  this  story  has  already 
lost  at  least  partially  one  of  his  five 
senses.  Can  you  tell  who  and  which 
sense  without  turning  to  the  solution 
on  page  51? 


A  fanatic  is   a  fellow  with   such  a  large   chip   on  his  shoulder  that   it 
makes  him  lose  his  balance. 

— Cy  N.  Peace  in  Quote 
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Photo-word  picture  of 


one  of  the  oldest 


vocations  in  Europe 


rf  (fytmvtey  Sweep  o£  s4adt%ta 


By  Dale  Whitney 


THE  vocation  of  the  chimney 
sweeps  of  Europe  is  as  old  as 
Roman  times.  In  all  countries  along 
the  Danube  and  the  river  Rhine, 
then  under  Roman  rule,  whenever 
a  fire  broke  out  men  from  every 
profession — carpenters,  shoemakers, 
merchants — were  ordered  by  the 
government  to  help  extinguish  the 
fire.  By  the  Middle  Ages  there  were 
so  many  old  wooden  houses,  and — 
because  the  people  heated  their 
houses,  cooked  their  food  and  baked 
their  bread  over  the  open  fire — if 
chimneys  were  not  kept  in  order, 
fires  would  break  out  everywhere. 
Flames  danced  so  quickly  from  one 
old  wooden  roof  to  another  that  in 
a  matter  of  minutes  all  the  houses  on 
a  city  street  had  burned  down. 


From  the  thirteenth  to  the  fif- 
teenth centuries,  Vienna  continued 
to  have  big  disastrous  fires  in  spite 
of  a  government  order  to  punish  the 
owners  of  houses  and  inns  wherever 
fires  were  caused.  Until  this  time, 
the  only  chimney  sweeps  were  men 
who  wandered  from  one  city  to  an- 
other, and  from  one  country  to 
another,  cleaning  or  sweeping  the 
chimneys  of  the  great  palaces,  mon- 
asteries, and  homes  of  the  wealthy. 
Peasants  could  not  afford  such  a 
luxury. 

In  1529,  Vienna  was  besieged  by 
the  Turks,  and  half  of  the  city 
burned  down  from  fire  caused  by 
artillery.  Inhabitants  fled  for  pro- 
tection inside  of  the  great  wall  that 
surrounded  what  is  called  today  the 
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Peter  Schuster   (5),  who  has  never 
seen  a  chimney  sweep  before,  points 
to  this  one  and  asks  his  sister 
Angelika   (11),  "Who  is  that?" 


The  sweep  is  on  the  roof  pre- 
paring to  descend   the  chimney. 


"Inner  City."  Life  in  Vienna  became 
hazardous  as  too  many  families  lived 
together  under  one  roof.  The  govern- 
ment became  alarmed,  especially  be- 
cause ammunition  was  stored  in  the 
fortress  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 
Surrounding  this  fortress  were  houses 
and  buildings  dating  back  to  the 
eighth  century,  houses  so  old  and 
dry  that  one  spark  of  fire  and  an 
entire  house  burned  down.  The  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  demand  strict 
fire  laws.  The  first  law  was  that  every 
chimney  in  Vienna  be  swept  and 
cleaned  every  three  weeks.  Who  was 
to  do  this  tedious  and  unpleasant 
work? 

So  began  the  Guild  of  the  Vienna 
Rauchfangkehrer.  At  the  same  time 
a  Guild  was  started  in  Germany, 
only  the  German  people  called  their 
chimney  sweep  the  Schornsteinfeger. 

It  is  the  custom  in  both  Germany 
and  Austria  that  the  work  of  the 
chimney  sweep  be  kept  among  fam- 
ilies— that  the  vocation  be  passed 
down  from  father  to  son.  A  lad  of 
fourteen  begins  as  an  apprentice, 
working  alongside  the  "Master." 
Every  apprentice  also  attends .  a 
trade  school  one  day  a  week  for 
three  years.  Here  he  studies  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  work,  engi- 
neering in  regard  to  chimney  instal- 
lations, architectural  plans  for 
modern  chimney  construction,  chem- 
istry, and  the  many  laws  enforced 
by  the  government.  To  graduate  the 
apprentice  must  pass  government 
examinations  which  cover  his  three 
years  of  schooling.  Then  he  may  be- 
come assistant  rauchfangkehrer. 

To  become  meister  [master]  an 
assistant  sometimes  waits  a  lifetime, 


Chimney  sweep  at  work  on  roof.         The  children  examine  the  large 

brooms  used  to  clean  chimneys. 


Peter  touches  the  chimney  sweep's  sooty  face  to  bring  himself  good 
luck.  Notice  that  the  little  boy  also  gets  very  dirty  hands. 


Peter  scrubs  himself  with  the 
chimney  sweep.  Soot  from  coal 
dirt  goes  so  deep  into  the  skin 
that  it  takes   the  sweeps   at 
least   an  hour  each  day   to 
scrub  away  all  of  the  dirt. 


BACK  ON  THE  JOB 

When  our  vacation's  over — we, 
In  looking  all  about  us, 
Are  secretly  alarmed  to  see 
How  well  they  did  without  us. 
— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 


for  he  can  become  a  master  only 
when  another  master  rauchfangkeh- 
rer retires  or  dies.  Today  in  Vienna 
there  are  162  master  chimney 
sweeps,  three  hundred  assistants, 
and  about  45  new  apprentice-stu- 
dents every  year.  In  all  of  Austria 
there  are  more  than  one  thousand 
master  chimney  sweeps.  So  im- 
portant is  the  profession  of  chimney 
sweep  for  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple from  fire  and  disaster  that 
hundreds  of  years  ago  a  government 
order  was  proclaimed  that  no 
rauchfangkehrer  had  to  become  a 
soldier,  either  in  time  of  peace  or 
war.  In  time  of  war  his  work  is 
considered  as  important  at  home  as 
is  the  soldier  on  the  front. 

The  job  of  chimney  sweep  is  a 
hard  one  as  he  works  all  night.  His 
day  begins  at  midnight  and  he  must 
be  able  to  climb  down  the  longest 
and  narrowest  of  chimneys.  In  the 
night  it  is  dark  and  hard  to  see,  often 
dangerous.  Chimneys  are  steep — 
their  descent  is  straight  down — 
from  rooftop  to  keller — from  eight 
to  ten  floors  high,  often  higher.  The 
work  is  dirty  as  all  night  he  is 
breathing  foul  air  from  black  soot 
and  poisonous  gases. 

To  protect  himself  his  clothes  are 
of  deerskin  leather  that  is  heavy.  As 
he  lowers  himself  into  the  chimney, 
he  pushes  his  arms  and  feet  against 
the  heavy  brick  wall  to  keep  from 
sliding  too  fast.  Working  his  way 
slowly  down  the  long  chimney  he 
cleans  it  as  he  goes. 

THERE  is  a  saying  in  Vienna  by 
the    children    here — that    when 
you    see    the    rauchfangkehrer   you 
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must  hold  a  button  on  your  coat, 
make  a  wish  and  hold  your  breath 
until  you  pass  a  post  office.  To  all 
people — the  rauchfangkehrer  is  the 
symbol  of  luck.  "Touch  the  face  of 
the  chimney  sweep  and  with  the 
black  soot  on  your  hand  rub  your 
own  face — and  you  will  have  good 
luck  for  the  new  year!" 

At  many  celebrations  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  before  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night, the  rauchfangkehrer  comes  to 
the  celebration  carrying  a  small 
basket  with  a  newborn  pink  pig  .  .  . 
a  symbol  of  very  special  luck! 

The  twig  from  the  sweeper's 
broom — a  type  of  brush-twig  is 
called  a  besen  and  also  means  good 
luck.  Many  people  in  Austria  and 


Germany  carry  a  besen  in  their 
money-purse. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  in  Vienna  that  on 
New  Year's  Eve  a  chimney  sweep 
visits  the  homes  of  the  government 
officials  of  Austria — the  President, 
Federal  Chancellor,  Minister  and 
Burgermeister.  As  representatives  of 
the  people,  these  officials  are  given 
a  besen  and  wished  God's  blessings 
and  good  luck  for  the  coming  year. 

All  year  long,  the  chimney  sweep 
climbs  down  chimneys — big  chim- 
neys, long  chimneys,  and  narrow 
chimneys.  His  job  is  to  protect  peo- 
ple from  fire  and  disaster.  But  if  you 
think  about  it — he  is  a  kind  of 
Santa  Claus,  too.  ■■ 


Peter  discovers  that  Herr  Harrer  does  have  a  white  face. 
The  chimney  sweep  gives  both  children  a  besen  (brush- 
twig  from  broom)  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  symbol  of  luck! 


Practicing  Religion  at  Home 


By  J.  Blaine  Fister 


TRUE  love  never  runs  smoothly" 
is  an  expression  frequently  heard 
when  reference  is  made  to  lovers' 
quarrels.  It  could  be  used  also  when 
one  speaks  of  family  relationships  or 
home  life.  It  does  appear  as  though 
we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  get- 
ting along  with  those  we  love  most 
and  those  who  love  us  best.  What 
is  the  reason?  Is  something  wrong 
with  our  practice  of  the  art  of  love 
or  the  practice  of  religion?  Christian 
love  is  at  the  heart  of  religion.  Its 
practice  should  be  evident  at  all 
times  and  in  all  relationships. 

Examples  of  the  brokenness  of 
home  and  family  relationship  are 
numerous.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
them:  the  father  and  son  who  are 
not  on  speaking  terms,  the  young 
married  couple  on  the  verge  of 
divorce,  difficulties  with  in-laws, 
jealousies  and  rivalries  among 
brothers  and  sisters.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  homes  where  love 
abounds;  where  the  Christian  life  is 
lived;  where  religion  is  practiced. 
What  is  the  secret  of  this  apparent 
success  in  the  art  of  loving  and  liv- 
ing? 


Is  Practicing  Religion 
Difficult  in  the  Home? 

It  might  appear  as  though  it  is 
more  difficult  to  practice  religion  in 
the  home  than  outside  the  home.  By 
"inside"  the  home  and  "outside" 
the  home  we  mean  inside  and  out- 
side the  family  relationships.  It  may 
be  that  we  are  living  apart  from  our 
parental  home  or  separated  from  our 
families;  nevertheless,  the  ties  with 
home  and  family  are  still  there — 
strong  or  weak,  good  or  bad.  Why 
do  conflicts  and  tensions  arise  more 
frequently  with  members  of  our  own 
family  than  with  outside  or  more 
casual  acquaintances?  Let's  try  to 
find  some  answers. 

For  one  thing,  our  association  with 
"outsiders" — friends  and  acquaint- 
ances outside  the  home — is  one 
dimensional.  These  are  folks  with 
whom  we  share  perhaps  only  one  or 
two  aspects  of  our  fife:  our  work 
detail,  our  living  quarters,  our  recre- 
ation or  leisure  time,  a  hobby,  a 
study  class.  Sometimes  the  person 
shares  multiple  aspects  of  our  life 
with  us,  and  to  that  extent  the  re- 
lationship more  nearly  approximates 


The  Reverend  J.  Blaine  Fister  is  executive  director  of  the  Department  of 
Adult  Work,  National  Council  of  Churches. 
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the  family  relationship.  But  is  it  not 
true  with  our  casual  friends  and 
acquaintances  that  we  always  try 
to  put  our  best  foot  forward?  Our 
guard  is  up;  we  are  not  close  enough 
to  be  certain  of  full  acceptance.  Are 
these  persons  with  whom  we  can 
"be  ourselves,"  say  and  do  what  we 
think  we  should  and  at  the  same  time 
feel  safe  and  secure?  Contrast  these 
relationships  to  those  we  have  with 
members  of  our  own  family.  They 
know  us  as  we  really  are,  without 
a  protective  shield.  They  see  us  in 
the  totality  of  all  the  aspects  of  our 
life — not  just  one  or  two.  They  know 
our  weaknesses  and  our  strengths; 
they  share  our  goals  and  aspirations, 
our  disappointments  and  our  bur- 
dens, our  successes  and  our  failures. 
Home  and  family  ties  are  in  a  depth 
relationship  not  usually  found  else- 
where. There  can  be  no  sham  nor 
pretense,    for    these    are    ones    who 

Mother  teaches  her  little  girls  to 
say  prayers  in  a  reverent  spirit. 


know  us  best,  as  we  really  are.  This 
condition  opens  the  door  for  greater 
frankness  and  honesty.  It  is  easier  to 
say  an  honest  word  to  members  of 
our  own  family.  How  it  is  taken, 
whether  or  not  it  produces  antago- 
nism or  conflict  or  estrangement,  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  relation- 
ships that  has  been  sustained 
through  the  years.  If  love  is  present 
and  practiced,  the  results  are  whole- 
some and  blessed;  if  the  love  is  "not 
the  real  thing,"  there  is  danger  of 
brokenness  and  separation. 

The  intimacy  within  the  family, 
the  freedom  we  feel  to  speak  our 
minds  and  to  judge  others,  offer  a 
great  temptation  to  use  this  privi- 
leged state  for  our  own  advantage 
and  purposes.  It  is  so  easy  to  ration- 
alize that  we  are  acting  out  of 
motives  of  helpfulness  and  concern, 
when  a  real  examination  might  re- 
veal other  motives  a  bit  more  selfish. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  when 
one  has  a  home  atmosphere  that  is 
marked  by  freedom  to  be  oneself,  to 
feel  accepted  and  understood,  no 
matter  what  happens.  This  can  only 
occur  where  there  is  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  one  another  and  in  God, 
where  the  truth  is  spoken  in  love, 
where  there  is  a  bearing  of  one  an- 
other's burdens.  This  atmosphere  is 
a  religious  one.  It  does  not  come 
easily.  We  must  work  at  it.  We  must 
practice   it. 

Patterns  of  Family  Life 

The  conditions  for  home  and  fam- 
ily life  where  religion  can  thrive  and 
a  climate  for  spiritual  growth  pre- 
vails are  dependent  on  the  pattern 
of  interpersonal  relationships.   Who 
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'runs"  the  family?  Where  and  how 
are  decisions  made?  What  kind  of 
participation  is  permitted  and  en- 
couraged? These  are  crucial  ques- 
tions in  the  discovery  of  the  pattern 
that  exists. 

Here  are  three  differing  patterns 
of  family  living.  First,  the  autocratic 
pattern.  In  this  situation  we  can 
easily  identify  "who  wears  the 
pants."  Decisions  are  made  arbitrari- 
ly, without  consultation  or  general 
participation  or  involvement  on  the 
part  of  all  who  are  affected  by  the 
decisions.  The  dictator  is  in  power. 
There  is  no  "talking  it  over."  Laws, 
rules,  regulations  are  made  and 
must  be  obeyed  without  question. 
While  this  might  be  an  efficient 
method  of  getting  things  done,  it 
can  certainly  stifle  individual  growth 
and  responsibility.  It  can  promote 
conflict,  resentment,  prejudice.  Even 
the  "benevolent  dictator"  retards 
the  growth  and  development  of  those 
who  live  under  him. 

Next,  is  the  pattern  we  shall  call 
laissez  faire.  This  derives  from  the 
name  given  to  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment that  upholds  the  autonomous 
character  of  the  participants.  It  is 
marked  by  the  "let  alone  policy"; 
there  is  indifference,  lack  of  con- 
sistency, failure  to  accept  or  desig- 
nate responsibility,  and  an  absence 
of  coherence  and  unity.  Each  person 
living  under  this  pattern  is  free  to 
go  his  own  way,  make  his  own 
decisions,  do  as  he  pleases.  There  is 
no  real  sharing  of  goals  or  purposes 
— confusion  and  uncertainty  reign. 

Both  of  these  patterns  are  breed- 
ing grounds  for  conflict,  tension, 
misunderstanding,   antagonism,   and 
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the  breakdown  of  real  communica- 
tion. And  yet  there  are  families  that 
operate  either  entirely  or  partially 
on  these  patterns. 

The  third  pattern  is  the  "demo- 
cratic" one,  producing  the  climate 
most  conducive  to  Christian  living. 
Here  the  individual  personality  is 
respected;  it  is  allowed  freedom  to 
grow  and  participate,  not  "helter 
skelter,"  but  within  agreed-upon 
limits.  This  does  not  mean  that  in 
a  democratic  family  circle  there  are 
never  differences  of  opinion,  there 
is  always  harmony  and  bliss.  To 
achieve  democracy  in  the  home  is 
not  easy;  it  calls  for  patience  and 
hard  work,  for  increased  self  insight, 
and  a  deeper  sensitivity  to  others. 
There  must  be  mutual  trust,  respect, 
and  integrity.  Each  person  is  called 
upon  to  play  his  part  responsibly. 
In  this  climate  an  individual  can 
grow  and  develop  his  God-given 
potential. 

Individual  Development 
in   the   Family 

We  go  through  various  stages  of 
development  as  persons  and  with  the 
family  group.  The  success  by  which 
we  are  able  to  pass  through  the 
various  stages  will  determine  our 
ability  to  live  as  mature  Christians 
within  the  family. 

We  begin  life  in  a  "dependent" 
state.  We  depend  on  adults  about  us 
for  food,  warmth,  shelter,  and  care. 
The  first  years  of  life  are  highly 
dependent  and  highly  formative.  We 
leam  our  language,  customs,  religion, 
indeed  our  entire  culture.  We  be- 
come human  beings  in  our  associa- 
tion with  other  human  beings.  "You 


can't  be  human  alone."  For  this  we 
are   dependent  on  others. 

As  we  grow  into  the  adolescent 
period — the  transition  between 
childhood  and  adulthood — we  reach 
the  time  for  achieving  "independ- 
ence," We  accept  for  ourselves  what 
we  will  believe;  we  begin  to  look  for 
a  life's  mate  and  for  a  lifework.  We 
"untie  the  apron  strings";  we  become 
emancipated  from  domination  by 
parents  or  other  adults.  The  extent 
to  which  a  young  person  is  able  to 
pass  successfully  through  these 
major  adolescent  adjustments  will 
determine  his  ability  to  mature  into 
responsible  adulthood.  Sometimes 
this  period  of  achieving  independ- 
ence is  a  difficult  one,  especially  in 
family  relationships.  Parents  are  not 
always  willing  to  "let  go."  Young 
people  vacillate  between  the  desire 
for  independence  and  the  desire  to 
remain  dependent.  It  is  at  this  period 
that  disagreements  and  misunder- 
standings can  so  easily  occur.  It  is  a 
testing  period  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  love  relationship  and  for  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  all  that 
has  gone  before. 

In  the  achievement  of  adulthood, 
we  move  into  a  third  stage  of 
development — that  of  "interdepend- 
ence." We  cannot  remain  adoles- 
cents, constantly  striving  to  be 
independent;  we  realize  that  we 
cannot  "go  it  alone."  We  need  each 
other.  Or  to  put  this  in  terms  of 
the  Christian  fellowship,  we  say  "the 
community  of  the  faithful"  or  "the 


redemptive  community."  There  is  a 
great  similarity  here  between  the 
Christian  family  and  the  Christian 
church,  for  it  is  in  the  family  relation- 
ship that  real  meaning  and  content 
is  put  into  the  word  "community" — 
mutual  interdependence,  bearing 
one  another's  burdens,  ministering  to 
each  other.  This  calls  for  the  highest 
art  of  the  practice  of  religion. 

In  practicing  religion  in  the  home 
there  is  a  constant  demand  on  us 
for  confession  of  our  shortcomings, 
our  failures  to  live  up  to  the  high 
calling  of  the  Christian  servant,  for 
mutual  forgiveness,  for  reconciliation. 
Not  everything  will  always  run 
smoothly.  Tensions  and  sometimes 
ruptures  in  relationships  will  occur. 
How  we  meet  them  will  depend  on 
our  "know  how"  in  the  Christian 
way  of  life  and  our  ability  to  use 
the  resources  available  to  us.  Homes 
that  practice  religion  will  be  homes 
where  the  Bible  is  in  evidence  and 
is  read,  studied,  and  used  as  a  guide 
for  living;  where  there  are  family 
prayers  and  devotions;  where  all  the 
resources  of  the  church  are  used 
such  as  congregational  worship  and 
the  counsel  of  the  pastor  or  the 
chaplain. 

A  Christian  leader  once  said, 
"Christianity  has  not  been  tried  and 
found  to  be  a  failure;  Christianity  has 
never  really  been  tried."  Christianity 
in  the  home,  when  really  practiced, 
when  really  tried,  will  not  be  found 
wanting. 


Some  folks  entertain  a  new  thought  as  if  it  were  an  unwelcome  relative. 
— Morris  Bender.  .  .  .  The  human  race  seems  to  have  improved  everything 
except  the  human  race. — Cy  N.  Peace. 
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WITH  A 


MOUSE 


By 
Arnold  Porter 


Randolph  Gets  Married 

Beginning  a  lively  new  series  of  short  pieces  about, 
of  all  things,  a  mouse! 


WHILE  unpacking  in  the  BOQ 
at  my  new  overseas  assign- 
ment, I  discovered  a  mouse  consider- 
ably the  worse  for  wear  at  the 
bottom  of  my  footlocker.  His  name, 
he  said,  was  Randolph,  since  he 
came  from  Randolph  AFB,  Texas. 
He  was  a  church  mouse  in  civilian 
life,  he  revealed,  and  was  now  classi- 
fied as  a  chapel  mouse,  AFSC 
70130-M. 

I  did  not  see  him  again  for  about 
a  week,  when  he  showed  up  at  the 
chapel.  He  had  been  TDY  to  Paris 
and  assorted  villages;  and,  after  ex- 
ploring the  situation,  came  to  me  for 
marriage  counseling.  As  I  remember, 
it  went  something  like  this: 
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"How  long  have  you  known  her?" 

"Well,  it  seems  like  a  long  time. 
Whenever  I  think  of  her,  it  is  as 
though  I  had  known  her  all  my  life. 
We  have  the  same  interests,  too, 
hiking,  swimming,  and  eating.  Eat- 
ing! Man,  is  she  a  good  cook!  Why 
only  last  week  some  French  wheat 
she  provided  was  marvelous.  And 
what  a  squeak  she  has!  You  should 
hear  her  sing.  I've  never  heard 
anything  like  it." 

"Randolph,  how  long  have  you 
known  her?" 

"Two  weeks." 

"I  see,  what  does  her  family  think 
of  you?" 

"Now  there's  a  funny  thing;  her 


father  doesn't  like  cigars.  Of  course, 
I  don't  smoke  them,  I  just  chew 
them  but  he  doesn't  like  that  either. 
Well,  you  see,  he  is  an  old  mouse. 
He  used  to  live  in  Paris  and  before 
that  he  was  on  a  canal  boat  and 
once  went  to  Algeria  on  a  ship.  Now 
he  just  lays  around  and  looks  at 
everything  that  goes  by.  Sometimes 
he  doesn't  even  bother  to  look.  Last 
week  a  helicopter  went  by  and  he 
just  laid  there.  Everybody  else 
thought  it  was  a  chicken  hawk  and 
ran.  Even  I  ran,  but  he  just  laid 
there.  He  knew  it  was  a  helicopter, 
too,  but  he  wouldn't  say  anything/' 

"Well,  what  does  he  think  of  you?" 

"He  hates  my  guts." 

"I  see.  What  about  her  mother?" 
The  same. 


"Can  you  speak  French,  Ran- 
dolph? 

"Enough." 

"Can  she  speak  English?" 

"Yes." 

"What  can  she  say?" 

"Randolph." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"She  learns  fast." 

"How  long  do  you  think  your 
marriage  will  last  anyway?" 

"Two  weeks,  maybe  two  months." 

"That's  not  very  long." 

"It's  long  enough  for  a  mouse." 

"You  may  be  right.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  could  be  a  marriage 
— but  only  for  mice." 

After  that  Randolph  left,  mad  as 
a  hatter,  but  unfortunately  he  will 
probably  return,  if  only  to  eat.  ■  ■ 


Knowles 


"Can  you  give  me  some  advice  now  so  I  won't  have  to  come  to  you 
years  later?" 
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To  Clinch 

a  Romance: 

Pause,  Step  Back! 

By  John  I.  Daniel 


MARRIAGES  resulting  from 
"hard  sell"  pressure  methods 
are  seldom  happy.  Many  a  husband 
who  resists  the  most  elementary  re- 
sponsibilities of  home  life  offers  the 
lame  excuse,  "My  wife  trapped  me 
into  it."  Wives,  too,  though  usually 
better  sports  about  accepting  home 
responsibility,  are  often  sullenly  re- 
sentful of  too  pushy  a  courtship. 

Thus,  many  a  romance  that  has 
zoomed  to  the  altar  would  have  a 
sounder  fruition  had  there  been  a 
pause,  a  period  of  drawing  back,  a 
chance  for  the  lovers  to  catch  their 
breaths,  emotionally  and  mentally, 
before  the  overt  decision,  "till  death 
us  do  part." 

Just  as  physicians  today  are  dis- 
covering intrinsic  values  in  folk 
medicine,  once  thought  to  have  been 
superstitions,  so  with  folk  proverbs. 
For  example,  "The  course  of  true 
love  seldom  runs  smooth."  This  is 
basically  sound  and,  when  a  romance 
appears  to  be  flawless,  it  may  well 
be  because  someone's  personality  is 
being  run  over  by  a  steamroller. 
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Long  before  "reverence  for  human 
personality"  became  recognized  as 
a  spiritual  implication  of  democracy, 
country  philosophers  recognized  that 
a  truly  happy  marriage  must  be  a 
free  marriage.  Thus  the  "masterful- 
ness" of  a  man  deciding  a  certain 
feminine  dish  was  concocted  in 
heaven   just   for   him — without   the 


girl's  reciprocal  passion  having  fully 
jelled — was  early  the  subject  of 
skepticism.  Obviously,  the  bridge  of 
romance,  like  the  structure  of  a 
cantilever  bridge  across  a  river, 
must  be  reared  from  both  sides. 
Work  that  has  been  pushed  too 
rapidly  from  one  bank  alone,  there- 
fore, requires  slowing  down  until 
that  which  is  done  on  the  other  side 
is  ready  to  meet  it.  And  in  romance, 
appraising,  evaluating,  balancing  the 
pros  with  the  cons  is  work  of  the 
most  exhausting  kind. 

Let  no  one  assume  that  the 
woman  who  has  "nothing  to  do  but 
to  decide"  whether  to  accept  or  de- 
cline an  overture  of  marriage  there- 
by has  an  easy  time.  Sweating  out 
the  making  of  one's  own  decision 
may  be  more  rugged  even  than  the 
suspense  involved  in  awaiting  a 
verdict,  though  neither  is  exactly 
conducive  to  sound  sleep  or  keen 
appetite. 

DR.  WILLIAM  H.  SHELDEN 
in  Psychology  and  the  Prome- 
thean Will  says:  "Continued  obser- 
vations lead  almost  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  deeper  and  more 
fundamental  than  sexuality,  deeper 
than  the  craving  for  possessions  or 
social  power  .  .  .  is  the  craving  for 
knowledge  of  the  right  direction — 
orientation."  Thus,  however  moti- 
vated by  erotic  passion  a  suitor  may 
be,  even  though  this  be  enriched 
with  spiritual  overtones,  his  drive  is 
not  as  deep  or  as  fundamental  as  is 
the  resistance  of  a  woman  who  has 
not  yet  seen  a  "green  light"  in 
terms  of  the  direction  entailed  by 
acceptance  of  marriage.  She  doesn't 


want  to  be  difficult.  She  doesn't  want 
to  block  the  flow  of  love  which  may 
be  fully  as  precious  to  her  as  it  is 
to  him.  So,  seeking  refuge  in  her 
womanhood,  she  can  do  little  more 
than  appeal  to  his  chivalry  that  he 
discipline  his  enthusiasm,  check  his 
own  aggression,  temporarily  trans- 
late his  eagerness  into  patience — to 
give  her  a  chance  to  feel  and  see 
and  think  in  perspective. 

Probably  the  kernel  of  the  prob- 
lem in  a  romance  that  has  reached 
the  point  where  the  pain  exceeds  the 
joy  is  that  someone's  ego  has  corked 
up  the  flow  of  love.  Perhaps  the  girl 
has  voiced  a  misgiving  that  at  the 
moment  seems  very  real  to  her.  The 
situation  calls  for  the  fellow's  being 
understandingly  sensitive  and  draw- 
ing back  in  delicate  deference  to 
her  mood.  But  suppose  that  instead 
of  this  he  picks  this  very  moment  to 
push  harder — grabbing  her  amid  the 
words,  "Then  marry  me!  Marry  me! 
Take  a  chance  and  see  if  it  wouldn't 
work  out." 

How  would  a  girl  with  a  mind  of 
her  own  respond?  Wouldn't  she 
wriggle  loose,  as  if  to  have  air?  It 
is  a  sound  spiritual  law  that  the  flow 
of  love  is  impeded  if  one  person's 
ego  inserts  itself  at  the  point  where 
love  might  flow. 

As  one  girl  puts  it,  "It  seems  to 
me  that  basically  stepping  back  is 
a  sort  of  spiritual  courtesy — after 
you,  my  dear  Other  One.  .  .  .  And 
if  the  one  who  has  been  too  pushy 
really  draws  back,  it  follows  as  the 
night  the  day  that  the  other  person 
will  then  'reach.' " 

Mr.  Gerald  Wendt,  well-known 
interpreter   of  modern   science,   ob- 
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serves,  "The  lover  is  he  who  is  willing 
to  devote  endless  labor  to  making 
the  conditions  right  for  his  beloved, 
and  then  to  remain  humbly  ready  to 
respond  without  the  egocentric  de- 
mands which  would  violate  the  be- 
loved to  comply  with  his  own  prej- 
udices." 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  tug  of 
war  approach  to  courtship  is  both 
humorously  and  eloquently  ex- 
pressed in  the  Ogden  Nash  poem, 
"For  the  Most  Improbable  She." 

What  shall  I  do  with  So-and-So?^ 
She  won't  say  Yes  and  she  won't  say 

No. 
She  tiptoes  around  the  cunningest  traps 
With  a  smile  and  a  murmur  of  Perhaps. 
At  nine  I'm  Darling,  at  ten  I'm  You — 
Tell  me,  what  is  a  man  to  do 
When  the  lady  his  life  is  based  upon 
Likes  to  be  wooed  but  won't  be  won? 

What  shall  I  do  with  So-and-So? 

She  won't  say  Come  and  she  won't  say 

Go. 
I'm    on   my   way,    but   I    don't   know 

where — 
I  wouldn't  care,  if  I  didn't  care. 
Doom  the  man  who  invented  the  story 
That  a  little  suspense  is  salutary. 
I  swear,  by  lipstick  and  powder  puff, 
Fun  is  fun,  but  enough's  enough! 

What  shall  I  do  with  So-and-So? 

She  confesses   that  I   am   her  favorite 

beau: 
But  let  the  topic  of  marriage  arise 
And  see  the  astonishment  in  her  eyes! 
Why  am  I  chosen  so  to  be  harried? 
Other  people  have  gotten  married. 
Is  every  courtship  conducted  thus 
Or  is  it  only  confined  to  us? 

What  shall  I  do  with  So-and-So? 

If  it  isn't  Yes  it  must  be  No, 

But  who  so  apathetic  as  me 

To  all  the  other  fish  in  the  sea? 

On   the  other  hand   there's    the    other 

guess — 
If  it  isn't  No  it  must  be  Yes. 


But  just  to  be  safe,  love,  I  implore  you 
To  let  me  give  me  your  answer  for  you. 

— From  Many  Long  Years  Ago 

Used   by   permission   of   the    author 


In  the  case  reported,  the  girl's 
personality  felt  so  violated  by  the 
cave-man  urge  to  have  her  mind 
made  up  for  her,  she  fled  to  Europe 
for  six  months — just  to  get  him  out 
of  her  hair.  True,  in  the  end  she 
accepted  him,  but  it  had  to  be  her 
answer,  not  his  "yes"  projected  into 
her. 

Six  months  of  suspense,  tragedy 
and  heartache,  all  the  while  gam- 
bling that  sickness,  death,  or  some 
other  happenstance  might  cleave  the 
tenuous  relationship,  were  the  re- 
sult of  her  negative  reaction  to  his 
pushing.  How  much  less  harrowing 
it  would  have  been  had  the  man  in 
the  story  had  the  sensitiveness  to 
do  the  stepping  back.  Then,  perhaps, 
a  few  weeks  would  have  been 
enough  to  clear  the  air. 

FOR  a  woman  summarily  to  reject 
an  earnest  suitor  just  because 
every  light  glimmering  before  her 
eyes  is  not  green  as  an  emerald  is 
not  the  answer  either.  Our  divorce 
courts  are  littered  with  the  debris 
of  "rebound  marriages"  contracted  in 
pique,  frustration  or  desperation.  Ex- 
pecting love  to  "run  smooth"  against 
the  wisdom  of  the  proverb,  many  a 
man  has  prematurely  given  up  just 
because  he  lacked  the  patience  and 
the  faith  to  see  his  tempestuous 
romance  through  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion. Accounting  his  own  efforts 
to  have  failed,  he  lacks  the  faith  to 
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let  go  and  let  the  tides  of  God  lift 
the  relationship.  After  all,  if  mar- 
riage really  is  "made  in  heaven," 
what  audacity  that  he  should  do  all 
the  struggling?  Surely  God's  grace 
will  make  up  for  a  man's  ineptness, 
and  his  faith  in  the  girl  should  re- 
veal her  willingness  to  do  some 
struggling  too. 

What,  after  all,  is  more  futile  than 
the  demand  for  love?  True  we  all 
need  love,  and  when  we  are  least 
lovable  we  need  love  most.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  one  from 
whom  we  seek  it,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  our  desperate  demand, 
will  supply  it. 

Probably  most  of  us  can  only  sup- 
ply love  when  our  own  cups  are 
relatively  full.  There  is  nothing  cup- 
filling  about  a  girl  being  pushed  and 
pressured  toward  a  marriage  de- 
cision without  an  elemental  under- 
standing of  how  she  feels  about  it 
all.  Therefore,  she  faces  a  demand 
which  in  compassion  she  might  like 
to  supply  but  cannot.  Gifts,  sacrifi- 
cial gestures,  protestations  of  love 
don't  fill  her  cup  if  the  lover  is  blind 
to  her  true  need.  Indeed,  these  can 
be  likened  to  the  familiar  "smother- 
love"  pattern  in  the  spoiling  of  chil- 
dren. "Oh,  if  my  father  would  only 
love  me  a  little  less,"  cried  John 
Ruskin,  "and  understand  me  a  little 
more."  Precisely!  So  in  greater  de- 
gree is  the  need  of  understanding  in 
romance! 

THE  missing  step  in  romance  is 
a  patient,  non-bitter,  loving 
understanding  of  indecision — and  a 
willingness  to  step  back  in  deference 
to  it.  The  withdrawal  may  be  for 


only  a  few  days,  or  it  may  require 
weeks  or  even  months.  Sometimes  a 
complete  separation  is  not  required, 
but  rather  fewer  dates,  letters  and 
phone  calls — a  general  stepping 
down  of  the  cadence,  accompanied 
by  a  stepping  up  of  one's  work  and 
other  responsibilities.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  greatest  examples  of  spirit- 
ually erotic  love  in  all  literature  is 
Genesis  29:20,  "So  Jacob  served 
seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  they 
seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days  be- 
cause of  the  love  he  had  for  her." 

Finally,  the  step  which  can  be  so 
effective  in  clinching  a  romance  must 
not  be  merely  a  strategic  withdrawal 
— but  a  relinquishment  entailing  the 
lover's  sincere  acceptance  that  God's 
will,  and  consequently  the  girl's 
guided  will,  may  not  correspond  to 
his  desire  to  have  her  as  his  wife. 
How  thrilling  it  is  to  be  as  sure  of 
God's  guidance  in  waging  a  romance 
as  of  one's  own  desire!  If  more  mar- 
riages were  "made  in  heaven,"  in 
this  sense,  there  would  be  far  fewer 
marriage  failures. 

While  stepping  back  is  not  always 
a  necessary  requirement  for  a  mar- 
riage decision,  rare,  indeed,  is  the 
romance  that  would  not  be  more 
mature  were  this  missing  step  in- 
cluded somewhere  between  the  first 
leaping  of  the  heart  and  the  wed- 
ding day. 

Despite  its  ominous  sound  to  the 
ears  of  those  involved,  this  spiritual 
courtesy  need  not  be  grey  nor  grim. 
A  celebration  in  the  form  of  a  hike, 
a  ride,  or  a  picnic  may  precede  the 
break  in  relations.  Perhaps  the 
couple  may  even  want  to  pray  to- 
gether. 
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"Ground  rules"  can  be  agreed  up-  Bible  words,  "There  is  no  fear  in 

on  to  provide  for  sickness  or  other  love,  but  perfect  love  casts  out  fear" 

emergencies  which  might  occur  dur-  (1  John  4:18). 

ing    the    separation    period.    Since  But  in  no  area  of  life  more  than  in 

luminous  new  insights  on  the  rela-  romance  does  the  folk  proverb  apply, 

tionship  are  often  revealed  during  "More  haste,  less  speed."  Rugged  as 

the  spiritual  backing  away,  an  oc-  may  be  the  prescription  for  stepping 

casional   letter   may   be   considered  back  mentally  and  physically — it  is 

"legal"  if  it  is  the  exception  rather  spiritually   a    positive   step,    an   in- 

than  the  rule.  vestment    of   precious   time,    which 

Then,    with   faith   that   they    are  will  pay  off  in  future  marital  adjust- 

leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  ment  and  render  sweeter  the  bene- 

God,    there    can    be    a    reasonably  diction  of  the  wedding  kiss, 

cheerful  mutual  leave-taking.  In  the  ■  ■ 
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YOU  ask  me  why  I  am  a  Christian.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  do  not 
think  I  could  be  anything  but  a  Christian.  I  am  not  a  Christian 
because  I  alone  have  weaknesses  that  a  Superior  Being  can  lift  from 
me  or  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do  or  because  of  promises  to  be  ful- 
filled when  I  became  a  Christian.  No,  all  these  ideas — weaknesses, 
the  thing  to  do,  and  promises  involve  too  much  selfness  and  draw  too 
much  attention  to  me  to  be  the  reality  of  Christianity.  These  attitudes 
only  persist  in  overshadowing  the  cross  and  the  true  spirituality  of  the 
Christian  purpose. 

I  am  linked  with  Christianity,  first  of  all,  because  it  is  the  life. 
To  the  Christian,  it  seems  to  me,  emphasis  on  the  life  means  that  no 
other  substitute  can  replace  Christian  experiences,  for  when  slipping 
into  wrong,  evil,  or  sin  we  lose  a  portion  of  the  life.  This  is  not  good. 
To  slip  means  that  we  have  silenced  for  a  time  the  very  thought  of 
Christian  ideals  and  have  avowed  that  "it  is  finished."  A  Christian's 
life  is  never  finished,  a  true  Christian's  life,  that  is.  The  truthful 
Christian  knows  that  he  cannot  replace  the  life  because  even  in 
temptations  and  withdrawals  the  Christian  conscience  pounds  itself 
again  and  again  until  the  Christian  realizes  and  asks  the  question, 
"Where  is  the  life?",  and  then  replies  to  himself,  "It's  been  here  all 
the  time."  This  is  the  most  profound  influence  that  Christianity  has 
had  on  me. 

If  you  look  in  detail  at  the  personality  of  Christ,  I  think  you  will 
see  more  clearly  what  I  mean  about  the  life.  Individual  initiative  and 
reliance  are  first  built  on  the  model  or  example  of  others.  Christ's  ex- 
ample to  me  can  furnish  the  only  pattern  on  which  to  build  my  perspec- 
tive and  achieve  goals.  A  happier  man  is  a  Christlike  man,  but  the 
only  pitfall  that  many  have  to  the  acceptance  of  the  truest  personality 
is  that  you  must  leave  yourself  out  of  the  picture  and  watch  intently 
the  figure  of  Christ.  It  is  all  a  question  of  whether  you  want  to.  For 
those  of  us  who  know  Christ,  it  is  have  to. 

You  see,  Christ's  presence  with  us  is  not  a  life  but  the  life. 

— SP4  Albert  F.  Fehrenback,  Jr. 
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Wayne  C.  Lee 


BEN  COLVIN  tried  to  ignore 
Marianne  as  he  swiped  another 
streak  of  grease  paint  down  his  face. 
But  he  couldn't  ignore  Marianne  for 
long.  He  never  had  been  able  to, 
not  since  he  had  met  her  two  years 
ago.  That  was  why  she  was  Mrs.  Ben 
Colvin  now. 

"Do  you  have  to  go  out  there  to- 
day, Ben?"  Marianne  asked.  "You're 
going  to  retire,  anyway.  Why  not 
quit  before  today's  show?" 

"I  promised  to  go  on  today,  Mari- 
anne," Ben  said,  wishing  she 
wouldn't  talk  as  if  this  were  the  day 
of  doom.  He  had  trouble  enough  still- 
ing the  butterflies  in  his  stomach  be- 
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fore  each  performance  without  any 
gloomy  foreboding. 

"A  rodeo  doesn't  have  to  have  a 
clown,"  Marianne  argued. 

"If  a  rodeo  has  bull  riding  on  its 
program,  it  needs  a  clown,"  Ben 
said.  "Stop  worrying." 

"When  you  were  slammed  against 
that  fence,  Ben,  I  learned  to  worry. 
I'll  never  stop  until  you're  completely 
out  of  the  arena." 

Ben  sighed.  "That  won't  be  long, 
Marianne.  Flagging  the  bulls  during 
the  bull  riding  today  will  be  my  last 
act  in  front  of  the  stands." 

Then  Marianne  threw  her  Sunday 
punch.  He  knew  it  was  coming,  but 


Ben  Colvin  was  clown  at  the  rodeo  and  his  worst  enemy,  Johnny, 
was  bull  riding.  When  Johnny  drew  Spotted  Fever,  Ben  was  scared 


hearing  it  put  into  words  still  jolted 
him. 

"Johnny  will  be  riding  today, 
Ben." 

Ben  nodded.  "I  know.  It  won't 
make  any  difference." 

"I  hope  not,"  she  said.  "Revenge 
is  a  pretty  ugly  thing  no  matter 
how  it  is  sugar-coated  with  justice." 

"How  could  a  clown  get  revenge 
on  a  rider?"  Ben  asked. 

But  he  knew.  Of  course,  circum- 
stances would  enter  into  it.  But  it 
could  happen.  And  it  almost  made 
him  sick  to  consider  it.  What  would 
he  do  if  the  opportunity  presented 
itself? 

He  smeared  more  paint  on  his  face 
as  Marianne  left  the  dressing  room. 
Then  he  checked  his  baggy  pants  to 
make  sure  they  looked  like  they  were 
about  to  fall  off. 

HIS  thoughts  raced  back  to  the 
years  he  and  Johnny  Suskin 
had  been  partners  on  the  rodeo 
circuit.  They  had  planned  to  buy  a 
ranch  with  their  rodeo  earnings  and 
raise  registered  cattle. 

Then  Marianne  Wagasy  had  come 
into  their  lives.  Both  Ben  and  Johnny 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  her  but  she 
had  finally  chosen  Ben.  Ben  didn't 
blame  Johnny  for  feeling  down  in 
the  dumps.  But  he  would  always 
blame  him  for  what  happened  that 
afternoon  in  the  arena  at  Jewel. 

Ben  had  ridden  pickup  for  Johnny 
when  he  had  come  out  of  the  chute 
on  his  bucker  and  Johnny  had  re- 
turned the  favor.  Ben  had  drawn  a 


real  tough  bronc.  He  had  ridden  him 
to  the  gun,  all  right,  and  was  looking 
around  for  Johnny  to  pick  him  off 
when  the  bronc  slammed  into  the 
wooden  fence. 

Ben's  leg  had  been  broken  and 
his  back  twisted.  The  doc  had  told 
him  he  must  never  ride  the  buckers 
again. 

Johnny  had  explained  that  his 
horse  had  shied  at  a  hat  that  had 
blown  into  the  arena  and  he  had 
been  out  of  position  when  the  gun 
sounded  the  end  of  Ben's  ride. 

Ordinarily  Ben  wouldn't  have 
doubted  Johnny's  word.  But  he  knew 
how  Johnny  had  felt  that  afternoon 
and  some  of  the  nasty  things  he  had 
said  convinced  Ben  that  he  was  in 
a  mood  to  do  almost  anything  to 
hurt  him. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  in- 
juries, Ben  had  stayed  on  the  rodeo 
circuit  until  he  could  find  something 
else  he  could  do.  But  the  clown 
role  was  about  all  that  was  left  for 
him  in  the  arena  now.  And  the  doc- 
tor even  frowned  on  that.  There  was 
a  possibility  that  he  could  twist  his 
back  clowning. 

Ben  had  finally  found  a  job  in  a 
feed  store,  keeping  books.  That  was 
something  he  was  sure  he'd  like. 
But  it  wouldn't  be  as  satisfying  as 
raising  registered  cattle.  He'd  had 
that  dream  too  long  to  forget  it  in 
a  year. 

BEN  trotted  out  into  the  arena  as 
he  heard  the  public  address  an- 
nouncer greeting  the  crowd  and  in- 
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troducing  some  of  the  dignitaries. 
That  was  Ben's  cue  to  show  up  and 
make  a  little  fun  of  the  big  shots  as 
they  acknowledged  the  applause  of 
the  crowd. 

Ben's  job  in  the  first  part  of  the 
program  was  simply  to  make  people 
laugh  during  the  lulls  between  the 
bursts  of  activity  in  the  arena.  The 
bull  riding  was  one  of  the  last  events 
scheduled.  Ben  supposed  that  was 
because  the  bulls  they  had  were 
from  a  string  noted  for  their  ferocity. 
And  the  promoters  wanted  to  hold 
the  best  to  the  end  of  the  program. 

That  would  be  Ben's  big  event, 
too.  Brahmas  had  the  disconcerting 
habit  of  turning  on  a  rider  if  they 
bucked  him  off.  The  instant  a  rider 
started  to  lose  his  grip,  it  was  the 
clown's  duty  to  attract  the  bull's  at- 
tention to  him  instead  of  the  rider. 
Ben  had  seen  many  a  clown  escape 
into  his  barrel  just  a  breath  ahead 
of  an  angry  bull.  But  while  the  bull 
was  chasing  the  clown,  the  rider 
could  scramble  to  his  feet  and  get 
out  of  the  arena. 

Ben  saw  Johnny  but  he  didn't 
speak  and  he  knew  Johnny  wouldn't 
say  anything  to  him.  Ben  had  let 
Johnny  know  how  he  felt  right  after 
the  accident  and  their  friendship  had 
chilled  to  ice.  Nothing  had  happened 
to  thaw  it  out  and  Ben  was  sure 
nothing  ever  would. 

Ben  got  his  share  of  laughs  with 
his  clowning  between  events  and 
everything  went  along  smoothly  un- 
til it  was  time  for  the  bulls.  Ben 
had  noted  that  Johnny  had  done 
well  in  the  bareback  riding  and  also 
in  the  calf  roping.  Once  he  had 
caught  Johnny  looking  at  him.  But 
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he  hadn't  said  a  word  and  neither 
had  Johnny. 

Ben  climbed  the  fence  by  the 
chutes  to  watch  the  bulls  milling 
around.  He  had  worked  with  most 
of  them  before.  It  was  important  that 
he  know  their  peculiarities.  His  own 
safety  and  that  of  a  thrown  rider 
might  depend  on  it. 

Ben  watched  one  bull  in  particu- 
lar. He  was  a  big  red  and  white 
spotted  animal  that  somebody  had 
aptly  named  Spotted  Fever.  Ben 
had  been  in  the  arena  with  him 
once.  He  was  mean  and  his  favorite 
trick  was  throwing  his  head  back, 
trying  to  hook  his  rider  with  his 
blunted  horns.  And  he  always  turned 
on  a  rider  that  he  had  thrown. 

Four  of  the  bulls  were  being 
crowded  into  the  four  chutes. 
Spotted  Fever  was  being  pushed 
into  No.  3.  Ben  glanced  up  at  the 
rider  waiting  to  get  down  on  the 
bull.  A  chill  ran  over  him.  It  was 
Johnny. 

Johnny  was  a  good  rider  but 
Spotted  Fever  had  thrown  about 
every  good  rider  who  had  tried  to 
stick  with  him.  Ben  climbed  down 
off  the  fence,  feeling  sick.  The  possi- 
bility that  had  been  gnawing  at  him 
ever  since  he  had  learned  that 
Johnny  would  ride  in  the  rodeo  to- 
day was  more  than  a  possibility  now; 
it  was  almost  a  reality. 

Chances  were  good  that  Johnny 
would  be  thrown  from  Spotted 
Fever.  Then  it  would  be  up  to  the 
clown  to  keep  him  from  being 
trampled  and  butted  by  the  big 
bull.  Would  Ben  do  a  good  job?  Or 
would  he  be  just  a  little  late  as 
Johnny  had  been  in  picking  Ben  off 


that  bucker  that  day?  Just  a  second 
or  two  off  in  his  timing  would  do  it. 
No  one  could  say  he  had  done  it 
deliberately. 

Ben  was  glad  to  see  the  first  two 
riders  stick  out  their  times  and  hop 
off  themselves,  scurrying  safely  over 
the  fence  with  no  help  from  the 
clown.  But  then  it  was  time  for  the 
ride  out  of  No.  3 — Johnny  on 
Spotted  Fever. 

Ben  heard  the  announcer  alert 
the  crowd  to  Johnny's  ride.  Auto- 
matically, he  checked  the  position 
of  his  barrel  then  turned  toward  the 
chute. 

THE  gate  swung  back  and  the 
spotted  bull  lunged  into  the 
arena,  stopping  short  and  starting  a 
pinwheel  that  would  have  made  a 
top  dizzy.  His  head  came  back  in 


an  effort  to  hook  the  rider.  But 
Johnny  stayed  clear. 

Ben  saw  Johnny  start  to  lose  his 
grip.  This  was  the  moment  for  Ben 
to  get  into  position  to  attract  the 
bull's  attention.  This  was  also  the 
moment  when  hesitation  might  leave 
him  out  of  position  when  the  crucial 
moment  arrived.  Marianne  was 
watching.  He  knew  it  without  look- 
ing. She  could  see  Johnny  slipping. 
But  she'd  be  watching  him. 

All  those  agonizing  hours  he  had 
laid  in  a  bed  waiting  for  bones  to 
heal  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  had 
sworn  to  get  revenge.  But  now, 
with  the  moment  for  revenge  at 
hand,  he  realized  with  a  jolt  that  he 
couldn't  do  it.  He  hadn't  ever  really 
intended  to  do  it. 

He  waved  his  red  flag  at  the  bull 
and  lunged  toward  him.  But  some- 
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how  he  caught  his  big  shoe  on  the 
baggy  leg  of  his  pants.  He  went 
down  in  the  dust  as  the  bull  wheeled 
on  around,  shaking  his  rider  loose. 

A  dozen  things  flashed  through 
Ben's  mind.  He'd  never  be  in  posi- 
tion now  to  take  the  bull  off  Johnny. 
Johnny  would  blame  him,  say  he 
had  done  it  on  purpose  just  as  Ben 
had  said  Johnny  had  deliberately  let 
that  horse  cripple  him.  Marianne 
would  blame  him,  too. 

Desperately,  he  lunged  to  his  feet 
in  time  to  see  Johnny  going  side- 
ways off  the  bull.  Spotted  Fever  was 
too  far  away  from  Ben.  Still  Ben 
yelled  like  a  wounded  Indian  and 
threw  himself  at  the  animal. 

Spotted  Fever  was  wheeling  to 
get  his  horns  on  Johnny  who  was 
rolling  frantically  toward  the  fence. 
The  bull's  tail  came  close  to  Ben 
and  he  grabbed  it.  The  bull  was 
only  a  couple  of  feet  from  Johnny 
when  Ben  latched  onto  his  tail.  With 
an  angry  snort,  Spotted  Fever 
wheeled  toward  his  new  tormentor. 

The  sudden  spin  sent  Ben  whirling 
off  balance.  He  lost  his  footing  but 
he  clung  to  the  tail.  He  felt  his  back 
twist  as  if  somebody  had  hit  him 
with  an  iron  bar. 

He  scrambled  up,  looking  for  his 
barrel,  knowing  that  he  had  little 
chance  of  getting  to  it  before  the 
bull  caught  him.  Locating  the  barrel, 
he  made  for  it,  wondering  with  every 
step  why  the  bull  didn't  catch  him. 

Only  after  he  had  dived  into  the 
barrel  and  nothing  bumped  it  did  he 
turn  to  look  out.  Johnny  was  just 
scrambling  over  the  fence  with  the 
bull  in  hot  pursuit.  Ben  knew  then. 
Johnny,   instead   of   getting   out   of 
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the  arena  as  he  should  have  done, 
had  turned  and  taken  the  bull  off 
Ben  by  directing  his  attention  back 
to  him.  Ben  waited  until  the  bull  had 
been  hazed  into  the  catch  pen,  then 
he  came  out  of  his  barrel. 

He  headed  straight  for  Johnny. 
When  he  got  there,  Marianne  was 
there,  too. 

"Your  back,  Ben!"  Marianne  ex- 
claimed. "Is  it  bad?" 

Ben  shook  his  head.  "If  it  hadn't 
been  for  Johnny,  it  would  have  been 
my  neck."  He  held  out  his  hand  to 
Johnny.  "Thanks,  Johnny.  And  I'm 
sorry  for  the  things  I've  been  think- 
ing." 

"About  the  hat  that  made  my 
horse  shy?"  Johnny  said,  shaking 
Ben's  hand. 

"A  horse  shying  at  a  hat  is  just  as 
possible  as  me  getting  my  big  foot 
tangled  up  in  my  pants  after  all  the 
practice  I've  had  keeping  my  feet 
free." 

"I'll  get  Sid  to  finish  the  clown- 
ing," Marianne  said.  "That  was  your 
last  act,  Ben." 

Ben  nodded,  feeling  the  pain  in 
his  back.  "I  guess  it  was/' 

"It  was  a  dandy,"  Johnny  said. 
"After  a  couple  more  shows,  I'm 
quitting,  too.  Remember  that  ranch 
we  planned  to  buy?  I've  saved 
enough  for  that  now.  But  there  will 
be  a  mountain  of  book  work  with 
registered  cattle.  I  hate  that.  Know 
where  I  can  find  a  good  book- 
keeper?" 

Ben  grinned.  "I  may  have  to  do 
my  riding  on  a  rocking  horse.  But 
it  will  take  a  pretty  tough  set  of 
books  to  throw  me." 


Can  This  Sickness  Be  Cured? 


By  Caradine  R.   Hooton 


YOU  say  'there  are  no  hopeless 
cases'!  But  tell  me,  is  there  a 
cure  for  alcoholism?"  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  being  asked  by  multiplied 
thousands  of  discouraged  people. 

Alcoholism  has  become  one  of  the 
nation's  major  public  health  prob- 
lems. Few  people  really  understand 
it.  Some  of  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  malady  say  that  it  cannot 
be  "cured"!  There  are  those  who 
contend  that  it  is  just  a  new  name 
for  a  very  old  condition  which  is 
described  in  the  Bible  as  drunken- 
ness. Doctors  and  ministers  are  di- 
vided on  whether  it  is  a  sickness,  a 
symptom,  or  a  sin. 

A  Major  Public  Health  Problem 

Alcoholics  constitute  a  large  class 
of  disturbed  persons  who  have  be- 
come sick  physically,  mentally,  so- 
cially and  morally.  In  the  U.S.A., 
the  puzzling  problems  of  addiction 
have  incapacitated  more  than  five 
million  users  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
Another  twenty-five  million  persons 
are  directly  related  to  the  suffering 
which  ensues.  Still  others  are  in- 
volved in  finding  ways  to  help  the 


seemingly  helpless  victims  of  drink- 
ing and  personality  disorders.  As 
concerned  leaders  debate  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  "prevention  versus 
treatment,"  an  average  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  or  more  heavy  drink- 
ers are  hitting  bottom  every  year, 
their  self-control  completely  gone. 

In  a  recent  study,  one  agency  re- 
ported 250,000  alcoholics  in  greater 
Chicago  alone.  The  report  said,  "We 
ministered  to  475  cases  last  year." 
Think  of  it!  That  is  less  than  two- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  those  af- 
fected. Alcoholics  Anonymous  is  the 
best  known.  In  a  1960  symposium 
on  "Alcoholism  and  Industry,"  it 
was  said  that  efforts  in  industry  were 
more  successful  than  any  other  large- 
scale  attempt  at  rehabilitation,  claim- 
ing that  75  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  submitted  to  treatment  were 
definitely  helped. 

The  case  of  every  alcoholic  can 
be  "arrested."  There  is  a  truism  that 
says  "once  an  alcoholic,  always  an 
alcoholic!"  This  means  that  in  the 
rehabilitation  process  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  and  agreed  that 
the    recovering    patient    can    never 


Dr.  Caradine  R.  Hooton  is  general  secretary  of  the  General  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  of  The  Methodist  Church. 
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again  use  alcohol.  Abstinence  for 
him  is  the  chief  condition  of  future 
well-being.  Because  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  alcoholism,  like  tubercu- 
losis in  a  way,  the  "cure"  amounts 
only  to  an  abatement  of  the  cause. 
One  drink  may  be  enough  to  activate 
the  affliction.  Thus  the  case  is  "ar- 
rested" during  the  patient's  practice 
of  absolute  abstinence. 

How  Do  People  Become 
"Alcoholics"? 

No  drinker  believes  the  time  will 
ever  come  when  he  cannot  control 
his  drinking.  Yet,  at  least  one  in 
every  twelve  who  begin  to  use  alco- 
holic beverages  ends  up  an  alcoholic. 
Science  assures  us  there  is  no  way 
to  predetermine  which  one  will  be- 
come the  addict.  If  some  can  "take 
it  or  let  it  alone,"  others  can't!  No- 
body knows  exactly  what  causes  al- 
coholism. Only  one  thing  is  certain 
— there  is  no  known  alcoholic  who 
was  not  a  user  of  intoxicants! 

There  are  several  types  of  drink- 
ers: occasional,  "two  beers,"  regular, 
heavy,  compulsive  and  addictive. 
The  first  three  classes  may  be  called 
moderate  or  social  drinkers.  The  sec- 
ond group  are  known  as  excessive 
drinkers. 

The  latter  may  again  be  subdi- 
vided into  (a)  the  regular  heavy 
drinkers  and  (b)  the  chronic  alco- 
holics. The  "a"  type  users  imbibe 
alcohol  as  part  of  the  routine  of  ex- 
istence rather  than  for  any  specific 
purposes  such  as  usually  motivate 
social  drinkers.  With  these,  certain 
times  of  the  day  are  set  apart  for 
drinking.  Sometimes  one  downs  "in- 
between"  swigs  to  stiffen  himself  for 
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a  crisis.  Occasionally,  this  kind  of 
drinker  hits  the  bottle  more  heavily 
than  usual  and  suffers  acute  alco- 
holism. From  this,  recovery  can  often 
be  achieved  independently,  and 
normal  functions  may  be  resumed 
for  awhile. 

The  time  comes  when  the  heavier 
dosage  becomes  "a  necessity."  The 
drinker  is,  under  such  circumstances, 
dependent  on  additional  drinks  for 
"staying  alive."  He  has  to  have  al- 
cohol, and  more  of  it,  or  "go  to 
pieces."  He  has  become  a  compulsive 
drinker,  a  chronic  alcoholic  who 
must  have  help.  Drinking  is  now 
completely  "out  of  control."  He  can 
no  longer  manage  his  own  life.  He 
becomes  a  serious  problem  to  his 
family,  his  associates,  and  to  society, 
as  well  as  to  himself.  Somebody 
missed  an  opportunity  to  help  him 
discover  in  life  that  which  brings 
true  satisfaction. 

Why  the  Difference  in  Drinkers? 

Unlike  the  moderate  drinker,  the 
alcoholic  is  now  constitutionally  in- 
capable of  limiting  himself  to  a  few 
drinks  and  then  ceasing;  unlike  the 
regular  heavy  drinker,  he  is  governed 
by  no  suggestion  of  routine.  "Loss 
of  control,"  "need,"  "inability  to 
stop"  seem  to  be  the  all-important 
factors  in  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  the  regular  heavy  user  and 
the  chronic  alcoholic.  My  good 
friend,  Dr.  Lincoln  Williams,  the 
eminent  British  psychiatrist,  classi- 
fies drunken  patients  as  follows: 

1.  The  alcoholic  with  a  good 
previous  personality.  This  group  con- 
sists of  the  intelligent,  well-educated, 
comparatively  successful  men  in  the 


Know  who  the  greatest  World's 
Heavyweight  Champion  was?  He  was 
the  great  Greek  Theogenes,  who  fought 
from  about  the  year  b.c.  468.  During 
his  reign  as  Champ  he  fought  over 
2,000  fights  and  won  them  all,  killing 
1,800  of  his  opponents  in  the  ring!  This 
guy  retired,  undefeated!  No  matter  what 
you  think  of  boxing,  it  has  improved 
since  then! 


middle  life  period,  roughly  from 
thirty-five  to  sixty  years  of  age.  Their 
previous  history  reveals  no  con- 
spicuous personality  disorder.  Inci- 
dentally, 37  per  cent  of  Chicago's 
Skid  Row  victims  were  men  of  this 
class.  Their  drinking  troubles  seem 
to  have  arisen  largely  because  of 
the  narcotic  nature  of  alcohol  and 
the  mistake  of  using  it  as  a  cmtch. 
2.  The  alcoholic  with  an  under- 
lying neurotic  personality.  Patients 
of  this  classification  were  maladjusted 
before  becoming  heavy  drinkers. 
These  are  the  emotionally  immature, 
the  heavily  dependent,  the  ego- 
centric, the  inordinately  ambitious, 


who  are  willing  to  try  the  "short-cuts 
to  success." 

3.  The  alcoholic  with  an  under- 
lying psychotic  personality.  Form- 
ing this  group  are  the  schizophrenics, 
the  manic-depressive  syndromes  and 
those  possessing  strong  alternating 
mood-swings. 

4.  The  alcoholic  with  an  under- 
lying psychopathic  personality.  The 
psychopath  is  not  easy  to  describe. 
In  a  Western  College  we  were  en- 
gaged in  a  week  of  special  studies 
in  alcohol  and  Christian  responsibil- 
ity. One  pretty  coed  asked  a  hand- 
some Southerner,  "Why  all  this  ex- 
citement about  drinking?  Don't  you 
know  that  alcohol  doesn't  affect  any- 
body but  neurotics,  psychopaths  and 
morons?"  After  a  moment,  the  tall 
bachelor  replied,  saying,  "The 
neurotic  is  a  person  who  builds  air- 
castles,  the  psychopath  fives  in  'em, 
while  the  psychiatrist  collects  the 
rent!"  He  believed  with  the  writer 
that  alcohol  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, and  that  the  great  majority  of 
alcoholics  are  essentially  fine  people 
who  can  be  helped. 

What  Are  the  Best  Known 
Treatments? 

There  are  several  types  of 
recommended  techniques  for  han- 
dling the  alcoholic:  the  conditioned 
reflex  aversion  treatment,  apomor- 
phine,  antabuse,  analysis,  and  the 
group  therapy  of  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous. These  may  be  called  the  five 
A's  of  therapy.  Dr.  Haggard  insists 
that  we  must  in  all  of  these  treat- 
ments keep  one  fact  uppermost  in 
mind,  i.e.,  the  essential  conviction 
of  the  possibility  of  recovery! 
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There  is  hope  for  every  sufferer 
with  alcoholism — provided  the  vic- 
tim can  want  and  will  accept  help. 
In  any  of  these  situations,  however, 
"relief  is  not  just  a  swallow  away/' 
It  may  be  a  telephone  call  to  the 
nearest  A.  A.  chapter,  a  hint  to  the 
chaplain,  a  consultation  with  the 
doctor  or  a  reference  to  some  trusted 
friend.  One  needs  to  remember  that 
(a)  the  alcoholic  must  have  under- 
standing, acceptance  and  love,  (b) 
his  illness  can  be  successfully  treated, 
and  (c)  there  is  always  a  Higher 
Power  who  is  concerned,  available 
and  altogether  able  to  restore  if  the 
sufferer  can  still  want  aid. 

There  are  many  people,  within 
easy  reach,  who  will  gladly  share 
the  assurances  and  services  that  can 
aid  in  the  alcoholic's  recovery.  In- 
formed friends  will  not  be  judg- 
mental or  censorious.  The  patient  al- 
ready feels  that  he  is  under  the 
condemnation  of  sin.  He  realizes 
that  his  sickness  is  the  result  in  part 
of  broken  relations  with  God.  What 
he  wants  now  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  "grace  that  is  greater  than  all 
our  sins." 

But  he  needs,  along  with  ac- 
ceptance and  love,  the  disciplines 
that  he  can  surely  develop  under 
wise  guidance  and  healing  therapy. 
There  is  no  necessary  conflict  be- 
tween science  and  the  Scriptures  at 
this  point.  A  Washington  taxi  driver 


told  me  recently  that  he  had  found 
release  from  alcoholic  sickness  "by 
accepting  the  Savior."  "The  Al- 
mighty works  in  mysterious  ways 
His  wonders  to  perform."  In  seeking 
"to  save  that  which  is  lost,"  He  uses 
human  agencies  to  make  for  whole- 
ness of  life  for  everyone.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  responsiveness  of 
the  alcoholic  himself. 

The  "twelve  steps"  of  A.  A.,  prop- 
erly applied,  embody  the  finest  an- 
swers ever  devised  for  the  needs  of 
the  alcoholic.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  churches  do  not  provide  an 
effective  program.  Some  of  them  do, 
but  all  congregations  need  the  active 
and  vital  help  which  A.  A.  can  sup- 
ply. By  the  same  token,  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  ought  to  have  the  in- 
spiration and  strength  which  the 
church  can  contribute.  Patients  who 
are  helped  by  a  combination  of  the 
two  stand  a  better  chance  to  remain 
strong  for  effective  service  to  their 
families  and  communities. 

New  respect  for  ourselves  is 
gained  when  we  know  that  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  merit  the  faith  of 
God  and  men  in  our  ultimate  capac- 
ity to  mature.  When  the  alcoholic 
can  feel  forgiveness  and  enter  ex- 
pectantly into  the  fellowship  of 
those  who  care,  he  is  well  on  the 
way  to  restored  confidence  and  a 
new  life  full  of  meaning. 


TEXAS  FIRST 


Evangelist  Billy  Graham,  in  Washington:  "Friends  put  sedatives 
in  a  Texan's  coffee,  took  him  to  a  graveyard  and  left  him  in  an  open 
coffin,  in  an  open  grave.  When  he  awakened,  he  stood  up  in  the 
coffin,  saw  the  tombstones  all  around  and  exclaimed:  "Hallelujah! 
It's  resurrection  morning  and  a  Texan  is  the  first  up!" 

— Quote 
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By  J.  Wallace  Talley 

ARE  you  a  bibliomaniac,  a  col- 
lector of  rare  books;  or  a 
philatelist,  a  collector  of  stamps;  or 
perhaps  a  numismatist,  one  who  col- 
lects old  coins?  Do  you  look  for 
butterflies,  bottles  or  buttonhooks, 
jugs,  mugs  or  rugs,  lanterns,  leaves 
or  legends,  minerals,  match  covers 
or  mustache  cups? 

You  probably  do  have  a  collecta- 
mania  of  some  kind,  but  don't  worry 
too  much  about  it  because  it  is  one 
of  the  urges  innate  in  boyhood  that 
usually  continues  into  manhood. 
There  are  a  number  of  these  innate 
urges  that  should  not  be  suppressed 
but  do  need  direction.  A  newsboy 
was  shouting  his  wares  loudly  when 


Many  persons  have   "collectamania" 
for  stamps.  This  man  enjoys  his! 


a  curious  customer  discovered  that 
he  was  selling  his  papers  at  cost. 
Asked  why  the  profitless  effort,  he 
said,  "Oh,  I  just  like  to  holler."  He 
was  satisfying  an  innate  urge  with 
a  purposeless  effort  because,  as  Mark 
Twain  said,  "Noise  proves  nothing. 
Often  a  hen  who  has  merely  laid  an 
egg  cackles  as  if  she  laid  an 
asteroid." 

Collecting  is  a  very  contagious 
hobby,  shared  by  most  people  to  an 
extent  ranging  from  mild  interest  to 
intense  pursuit.  It  is  a  big  billion 
dollar  business  now  and  is  growing 
bigger.  Improved  communications 
bring  us  into  more  intimate  contact 
with  the  big,  strange  world  around 
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us  and  stimulate  the  desire  to  share 
our  hobbies. 

A  booklet  written  by  an  ingenious 
philatelist  describes  the  colonial 
travels  of  George  Washington,  leav- 
ing blank  spaces  for  pasting  in  ap- 
propriate commemorative  stamps  of 
which  there  are  many.  One  is  amazed 
at  the  extensive  travels  of  the  Father 
of  our  country  as  indicated  in  the 
booklet,  especially  since  most  of  it 
was  done  on  horseback. 

A  wealthy  man  in  Washington 
collected  Persian  rugs  and  used  a 
mansion  in  which  to  keep  and 
proudly  display  them.  This  hobby 
led  him  around  the  world  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  weaving  processes 
and  other  industrial  developments  in 
many  countries.  It  contributed  lib- 
erally to  his  education  and  interest 
in  world  affairs.  Obviously  Persian 
rugs  would  be  too  costly  an  in- 
dulgence for  most  of  us. 

There  was  a  collectress  in  the  Mid- 


west who  had  six  hundred  dogs  and 
one  cat.  When  the  cat  meowed,  not 
a  dog  barked.  They  were  all  china, 
wood  or  metal.  The  dogs  were  col- 
lected over  a  period  of  thirty  years 
from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  an  enjoyable 
effort  for  one  who  loves  dogs  that 
don't  bark. 

Down  in  Virginia  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  over  three  hundred  tea- 
pots, ranging  from  the  eyedropper 
size  made  from  a  penny  to  the  four 
gallon,  tea-for-the-multitude  job  im- 
ported from  China.  This  collectress 
was  looking  for  a  hobby  that  was 
easy  and  inexpensive.  Teapots  were 
fifty  cents  apiece  when  she  started. 
She  emerged  with  a  valuable  col- 
lection and  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  world's  art  and  tea  drinking 
habits.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
people  collecting  teapots,  but  there 
also  is  a  considerable  group  of  tea 
bag  tag  collectors,  which,  like  many 


This  young  couple  enjoys  favorites  from  their  record  collection. 
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other  collectorships,  has  an  official 
publication. 

Charles  V,  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  collected  clocks. 
With  no  financial  problems  and  un- 
limited opportunity  for  finding 
clocks,  he  might  have  been  a  happy, 
contented  collectamaniac,  but  he  for- 
got the  joys  of  collecting  in  a  frustrat- 
ing attempt  to  subject  the  clocks  to 
his  will  and  make  them  all  strike  at 
once.  He  forgot  to  keep  the  collect 
in  collectamaniac. 

ONE  may  wonder  what  possible 
benefit  could  be  gained  from 
some  of  the  collectional  efforts  he 
reads  about,  such  as  the  collection 
of  one  thousand  four-leaf  clovers. 
He  may  wonder  also  if  the  magnitude 
of  this  tremendous  hobby  takes  too 
much  valuable  and  usable  material 
out  of  circulation,  or  does  it  con- 
stitute a  reserve  stockpile.  Does  the 
specialization  such  as  practiced  in 
the  professions  narrow  the  broad 
educational  values  of  collecting, 
paralleling  the  case  of  the  old  pro- 
fessor of  English  whose  regret,  as 
he  was  about  to  pass  on,  was  that 
he  had  specialized  in  the  whole 
dative  case  instead  of  just  one  phase 
of  it? 

Some  collectors  just  want  some- 
thing unusual  to  exhibit  with  pride. 
Others,  including  many  philatelists, 
numismatists  and  antiquers,  look  for 
monetary  gains.  With  still  others 
the  hobby  develops  into  a  vocation. 
Collectors  of  guns  and  other  weapons 
often  become  historians,  at  least  the 
more  ambitious  ones  do.  In  the  rela- 
tively new  but  fast  growing  fish 
collecting  hobby,  some  have  become 


Roy  Rogers  personally  built  this 
cabinet  for  his  gun  collection. 
He  is  shown  admiring  his  guns. 

ichthyologists  with  a  knowledge  of 
fish  and  fishing  that  is  much  sought 
after. 

The  earth  is  a  fascinating  place, 
and  the  wisely  directed  innate  urge 
to  collect  has  increased  and  en- 
hanced man's  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  its  beauty  and  bounty, 
its  history  and  geography,  its  in- 
dustry and  trade  and  its  people  and 
their  different  ways  of  life.  But  now 
as  interest  grows  in  outer  space  we 
detect  a  greedy  glint  in  the  col- 
lectamaniac's  eye  that  makes  us 
wonder  how  long  the  other  eight 
planets,  their  satellites  and  the 
asteroids  will  be  safe  in  their  orbits. 
Perhaps  a  diversion  is  timely  from 
collectio  materia  to  collectio  ab- 
stracts. 

You  are  invited  to  join  the  select 
few  in  the  world  who  satisfy  the 
innate  collecting  urge  with  a  col- 
lectanea of  thoughts  in  which  you 
include  your  own  thoughts  which 
are  of  critical  importance  in  your 
life   and   may   be   a    significant   in- 
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fluence  in  the  lives  of  others.  Most 
collectors,  either  by  instinct  or 
specification,  look  for  a  subject 
within  reach,  challenging,  interest- 
ing, satisfying,  lasting  and  valuable. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Susskind 
of  Trimberg  proved  thinking  within 
reach  when  he  wrote,  "No  man  can 
bid  a  fool  or  sage  from  thought 
abstain,  a  thought  can  glide  through 
stone  and  steel  and  iron  chain."  A 
few  years  later  Bedersi  added, 
"Thought  encompasses  the  earth, 
and  its  seat  is  in  a  tiny  attic  the  size 
of  a  man's  hand."  In  1940,  Ben 
Gurion  challenged  with,  "Thought 
is  a  strenuous  art — few  practice  it, 
and  then  only  at  rare  times."  Shake- 
speare testifies  to  the  interesting 
nature  of  thought.  "There  is  nothing 
either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking 
makes  it  so."  It  is  satisfying  to  read 
from  Mendelssohn,  "Art  can  rise 
above  mere  handicraft  only  by  being 
devoted  to  the  expression  of  a  lovely 
thought."  Testimony  as  to  the  source 
of  noble  thoughts  comes  from  the 
millions  who  buy  the  world's  best- 
selling  book,  the  Bible. 

Finally,  thought  collecting  has  its 
great  value  in  stimulating  the  mind 
of  the  collector.  If  it  makes  of  him  a 
thinker,  he  is  unique  among  his  fel- 
lows, because  it  is  estimated  that  5 
per  cent  think,  10  per  cent  think  they 
think,  and  85  per  cent  would  rather 
die  than  think.  Jane  Taylor  expressed 
this  in  verse  more  than  150  years 
ago. 

Though  man  a  thinking  being  is   de- 
fined, 
Few    use    the    grand    prerogative    of 
mind. 


How  few  think  justly  of  the  thinking 

few! 
How  many  never  think  who  think  they 
do! 

On  a  rainy  night  when  he  can- 
not get  a  pass,  the  thinker  has  no 
problem  of  entertainment.  From  that 
tiny  attic,  the  seat  of  the  mind,  he 
can  aim  his  thoughts  as  he  would 
aim  a  gun  or  his  footsteps.  He  can 
aim  his  thoughts  at  the  wonders  of 
creation,  the  friendliness  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  greatness  of  God;  at 
courage  transcending  fear  and  ap- 
preciation of  things  at  hand  rather 
than  longings  for  the  unattainable. 
He  can  aim  at  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  honorable,  pure,  lovely  and  of 
good  report,  and  thus  make  life  an 
adventure  in  thinking,  more  excit- 
ing and  rewarding  than  any  physical 
adventure  or  material  pleasure. 

The  Congressional  Library  in 
Washington,  with  the  world's  largest 
collection  of  books  and  thoughts, 
was  re-started  after  being  burned 
in  1814,  with  the  relatively  few  but 
very  choice  books  collected  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Now  the  Library 
has  twenty  million  volumes,  and,  if 
one  were  to  start  reading  from  day- 
light to  dark  and  read  all  the  days 
of  his  fife,  he  would  die  in  the  first 
alcove.  This  proves  the  need  for 
selectivity  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
because  it  is  better  to  know  a  few 
things  than  to  know  a  whole  lot  that 
isn't  true.  Standing  high  among  these 
few  things  are  the  appropriate 
thoughts  of  philosopher  William 
James  and  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton.  "The 
great  use  of  life  is  to  spend  it  for 
something  that  outlasts  it."  And, 
"Thought  alone  is  eternal."  ■  ■ 
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How  to  Listen  to  a  Sermon 


By  George  S.  Odiorne 


PRESENT-DAY  churchgoers  are 
apt  to  smile  a  bit  patronizingly  at 
the  familiar  tale  of  Calvin  Coolidge's 
account  of  a  sermon.  The  laconic 
President,  you  will  remember,  was 
interrogated  by  his  wife  after  at- 
tending a  church  service,  but  re- 
ported only  that  the  subject  of  the 
sermon  was  "sin"  and  the  substance 
of  the  message  was  that  the  minister 
was  "agin"  it. 

Any  Sunday  in  1961  the  fifty-five 
million  Americans  estimated  to  be  in 


church  are  exposed  to  over  one-and- 
one-quarter-billion  words  directed  at 
them  during  their  ministers'  sermons. 
Out  of  this  torrential  flow  of  scholar- 
ship, oratory,  exhortation,  and  in- 
struction should  come  an  immense 
effect.  "Preaching  calls  for  hearing 
as  well  as  speaking,"  says  the  pro- 
posed new  Directory  for  Worship  of 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Yet,  if  a  pastor  should  ask  his  loyal 
and  attentive  listeners  about  the  con- 
tent of  a  sermon  given  last  month, 
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or  even  last  week,  he  will  probably 
discover  that  the  vast  majority  of 
his  carefully  prepared  material  has 
been  lost  forever. 

The  reasons  for  this  wastage  are 
sometimes  conveniently  attributed  to 
the  faults  of  the  preacher.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  much  of  the  loss  is  due 
to  the  inescapable  truth  that  most 
churchgoers — the  highly  educated 
as  well  as  the  less  schooled — do  not 
know  how  to  listen. 

Some  modern  research  on  the  sub- 
ject of  listening  has  shown  that  the 
loss  in  retention  from  orally  received 
material  is  quite  high.  As  a  college 
teacher,  I  always  suspected  this.  As 
a  churchgoer,  I've  done  some 
sampling  among  other  churchgoers 
and  corroborated  what  the  research- 
ers have  found  about  listening  skills 
in  the  population  at  large. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Dr.  Ralph 
Nichols,  now  head  of  the  communica- 
tions program  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  pondered  the  problem  of 
why  students  didn't  get  better  grades 
on  the  final  exams  of  courses  which 
consisted  mainly  of  lectures.  Upon 
investigation,  he  discovered  that  sev- 
eral other  scholars  were  working  on 
the  same  project.  Comparing  then- 
research  with  his  own,  he  found  that 
there  are  definite  factors  responsible 
for  this  lack  of  retention  of  orally 
received  material;  and  that  there 
were  several  steps  that  could  be 
taken  to  prevent  it. 

Basically,  these  principles  apply 
to  sermon-listening  with  some  special 
modifications  to  fit  the  pew-sitting 
listener.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons 
people  don't  get  more  out  of 
sermons. 
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Most  people  can  think  faster  than 
they  are  required  to  in  listening.  Min- 
isters, as  a  rule,  deliver  their  sermons 
at  a  rate  of  about  100  words  per 
minute.  This  compares  with  the  pace 
of  about  250  words  per  minute  for 
a  radio  announcer,  or  300  for  a 
sports  announcer.  Yet  we  can  think 
in  words  at  rates  almost  double  that 
speed. 

This  means  that  churchgoers  have 
plenty  of  time  for  diversions,  for 
tuning  in  and  out  of  a  sermon.  We 
can  reflect  on  the  choir,  some  lady's 
hat,  or  a  business  problem,  and  feel 
that  we  aren't  missing  a  thing.  The 
fact  is  that  by  letting  ourselves  get 
diverted,  we  sometimes  take  side 
journeys  and  never  get  back. 

This  spare  time  for  diversion  is  a 
real  problem,  and  must  be  used  pro- 
ductively if  the  sermon  is  to  be  as- 
similated fully. 

Listening  for  facts,  not  ideas, 
causes  loss.  Because  we're  a  literal- 
minded  people,  we  tend  to  listen 
for  interesting  facts.  Yet  listening 
efficiency  steps  up  considerably 
when  we  listen  for  ideas  and  con- 
cepts. Listening  for  ideas  means  that 
the  hearer  will  retain  what  the  min- 
ister had  in  mind  when  he  chose  the 
subject  and  presented  it.  Facts  are 
merely  corroborative  evidence  to 
support  the  ideas.  Not  only  that — 
facts  slip  more  quickly  from  the 
mind  than  ideas,  and  by  concentrat- 
ing on  facts,  we  lose  both  facts  and 
ideas.  By  listening  for  ideas,  we'll 
have  a  better  grasp  of  both. 

We  have  emotional  deaf  spots. 
There  are  certain  topics  about  which 
we  have  already  made  up  our  minds, 
and  whenever  we  get  any  inkling  of 


anything  that's  opposed  to  one  of 
these  ideas,  we  "tune  out"  that  mes- 
sage. Take  the  case  of  the  man  who 
is  opposed  to  social  education  •  and 
action  in  the  churches.  When  his 
minister  starts  out  by  saying:  "This 
morning  I'd  like  to  discuss  why  the 
Church  should  favor  lunch-counter 
integration  .  .  .  ,"  the  prejudging 
parishioner  turns  off  his  listening 
equipment.  Most  of  us  have  some 
such  deaf  spot  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other; when  we  hear  anything  that 
opposes  it,  we  stop  listening  and  go 
into  an  internal  meeting  with  our- 
selves. 

We  avoid  the  difficult.  Oftentimes 
we  shut  our  ears  because  early  in 
the  sermon  the  minister  says  some- 
thing that  sounds  complicated  or 
new.  Perhaps  he  reads  a  particularly 
difficult  portion  of  Scripture,  or  cites 
some  theologian  who  isn't  easy  to 
understand.  Since  this  part  of  the 
sermon  is  hard  to  grasp,  we  tacitly 
assume  that  everything  that  follows 
is  going  to  be  difficult  and  start 
thinking  about  something  else.  Lis- 
tening is  an  active  process  that  re- 
quires some  energy  and  willingness 
to  work  if  we're  going  to  get  the 
point. 

We  prematurely  dismiss  a  subject 
as  uninteresting.  For  some  people 
theology  is  dull.  Any  time,  therefore, 
we  hear  the  first  few  words  of  a 
sermon  and  it  sounds  like  theology, 
we  stop  listening  because  we  assume 
it's  not  going  to  interest  us.  One 
way  of  putting  it  is  that  there's  no 
such  thing  as  an  uninteresting  sub- 
ject, merely  uninterested  listeners. 

We  judge  the  content  by  the 
speaker.    If    the    speaker    mumbles, 


isn't  grammatical,  speaks  too  softly, 
tends  to  bombast  on  trivial  points, 
or  has  an  unorthodox  appearance,  we 
tend  to  carry  that  prejudice  over  to 
his  message.  The  handsome,  dynamic 
fellow  with  resounding  tones  is  more 
often  listened  to.  Often  we  ask  our- 
selves afterward,  "Now  just  what 
did  he  say?"  and  discover  that  it 
really  didn't  amount  to  much,  but 
nevertheless  we  give  him  an  ad- 
vantage. Of  course,  if  he's  got  a  real 
message,  a  good  delivery,  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, and  generates  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject,  he's  going  to  get  bet- 
ter listeners. 

But  these  things  don't  guarantee 
that  he  is  any  better  in  thinking 
through  and  preparing  his  message 
than  the  less  dynamic  fellow.  Often 
the  best  sermons  are  those  which  are 
delivered  by  quite  ordinary  men  of 
the  cloth.  Good  listening  requires 
that  we  divorce  the  man  from  the 
message  and  dig  out  what's  good. 

Faking  attention  is  easy.  Most 
congregations  are  very  polite;  the 
members  look  straight  ahead  and 
fasten  their  gaze  firmly  in  the  gen- 
eral area  of  the  pulpit.  Sometimes 
nodding  one's  head  at  what  seems  to 
be  a  crucial  remark  is  a  useful 
camouflage  for  nonlistening.  Then, 
too,  we  can  always  cover  up  our 
lapses  in  listening  with  a  hearty 
handshake  and  murmured  congratu- 
lations after  the  service. 

Pencil  and  paper  can  interjere 
with  understanding.  In  every  con- 
gregation a  few  people  take  notes 
on  the  sermon.  While  this  serves  as 
a  genuine  aid  to  listening  for  some, 
for  others  it's  a  carry-over  from  the 
classroom  where  the  ideas  go  from 
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the  notes  of  the  teacher  to  the  notes 
of  the  pupil  without  going  through 
the  mind  of  either.  Such  note-taking 
is  a  good  idea,  but  if  it  results  in 
doodling  it's  merely  an  escape  de- 
vice. 

WITH  all  these  reasons  and 
possibilities  for  escape  from 
listening,  it  should  be  no  surprise 
that  listening  effectiveness  to 
sermons  is  so  low.  Here  are  three 
techniques  that  can  help  you  im- 
prove your  listening  ability  and  re- 
tention of  the  ideas  of  a  sermon. 

Ask  yourself  questions  about  the 
sermon.  Whenever  the  minister 
makes  a  statement — particularly  if 
he  expresses  an  idea — ask  him  a 
silent  question  about  it.  In  most 
Protestant  churches,  shouting  out  ap- 
proval of  the  pastor's  thinking,  such 
as  "Amen,  brother,"  isn't  customary. 
Such  behavior  as  standing  up  and 
announcing,  "You're  all  wet"  is  even 
less  acceptable.  Yet,  doing  both  of 
these  things  silently — or  even  jotting 
down  a  note  to  that  effect  on  your 
calendar — can  be  helpful. 

Try  to  guess  what's  coming.  As 
you  track  along  with  the  minister 
in  his  discourse  and  he's  covering 
one  point  after  another,  use  that 
spare  time  between  your  thinking 
speed  and  his  talking  speed  to  antic- 
ipate what's  next.  For  example, 
suppose  the  minister  says:  "There 
are  four  levels  of  reconciliation  with 
God;  and  the  first  of  these  is  simple 
belief  that  he  exists."  While  he's 
explaining  this,  you'll  have  time 
(without  losing  track  of  his  expla- 
nation) to  try  to  figure  out  what  the 
other    three    might    be.    If    you're 
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wrong,  perhaps  you'll  have  dis- 
covered another  that  he  missed. 
Afterward  you  may  want  to  go  up 
and  announce  your  intellectual 
superiority  to  him,  or  you  may 
simply  want  to  let  it  pass.  In  any 
event,  you've  heard  what  he  had  to 
say  and  will  retain  it  better  because 
you  ran  ahead  of  him  a  little  bit. 

Summarize  what's  been  said  so 
far.  Your  listening  will  be  improved 
tremendously  if  you  summarize  from 
time  to  time  what  the  preacher  has 
covered.  You  might,  for  example, 
run  back  quickly  (without  losing 
him  at  his  oratorical  pace  of  100 
words)  and  summarize  by  telling 
yourself:  "He's  made  three  points 
now:  that  God  exists,  that  he  loves 
man,  and  that  he  wants  us  to  follow 
his  commands,  uh-huh,  what's  next?" 
In  reviewing,  you  not  only  increase 
your  understanding,  you  fix  the 
major  ideas  in  your  mind. 

Philosopher  Will  Durant  once 
wrote  that  the  task  of  preparing 
fifty-two  messages  yearly  to  in- 
stinct and  inspire  people  is  a  task 
which  would  stop  an  Immanuel 
Kant.  This  Gargantuan  task  can  be 
substantially  assisted,  it's  suggested 
here,  if  we  as  listeners  work  a  little 
harder  at  sharpening  our  listening 
skills.  The  immense  loss  in  the  com- 
munication process  from  pulpit  to 
pew  is  one  of  the  real  frontiers  for 
making  our  churches  more  significant 
in  the  lives  of  their  members.  ■  ■ 
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^/te  jUian  and  tiie  fy&x* 


By  George  Laird  Hunt 


IF  you  are  realistic  about  human 
nature,  one  thing  is  sure:  you 
know  that  within  every  one  of  us 
good  and  evil  are  all  mixed  up  to- 
gether. We  would  like  to  think  that 
the  world  is  neatly  divided  between 
"goodies"  and  "baddies,"  that  Matt 
Dillon  is  all  good  and  the  characters 
he  has  to  shoot  down  for  the  sake 
of  law  and  justice  are  all  bad;  but 
that's  just  not  the  way  the  world  is. 
When  we  study  the  biblical  char- 
acter named  David  with  this  in 
mind,  we  are  studying  the  problem 
of  leadership;  and  since  we  are  all 


related  to  leaders  in  some  way — 
some  we  simply  elect;  others  we 
follow — it  is  important  for  us  to  have 
a  sensible  and  realistic  understand- 
ing of  what  is  involved  in  leadership. 

The  Lion  and  the  Fox 

Leaders  will  have  within  them, 
because  of  the  good  and  evil  that 
there  is  in  human  nature,  something 
of  the  Hon  and  something  of  the  fox. 
An  astute  student  of  political  leader- 
ship named  Machiavelli  made  this 
point  long  ago:  "A  prince  must  imi- 
tate the   fox  and  the  lion,   for  the 
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lion  cannot  protect  himself  from 
traps,  and  the  fox  cannot  defend 
himself  from  wolves.  One  must 
therefore  be  a  fox  to  recognize  traps, 
and  a  Hon  to  frighten  wolves.  Those 
that  wish  to  be  only  lions  do  not  un- 
derstand this.  Therefore,  a  prudent 
ruler  ought  not  to  keep  faith  when 
by  so  doing  it  would  be  against  his 
interest  and  when  the  reasons  which 
made  him  bind  himself  no  longer 
exist.  If  men  were  all  good,  this  pre- 
cept would  not  be  a  good  one;  but 
as  they  are  bad  and  would  not  ob- 
serve their  faith  with  you,  so  you 
are  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with 
them."  It  is  the  lion  in  the  leader 
which  gives  him  a  goal  toward 
which  to  move;  it  is  the  fox  within 
him  that  makes  him  use  whatever 
means  are  expedient  or  possible  for 
reaching  that  goal. 

With  such  an  opportunistic  view 
of  leadership,  how  can  you  possibly 
distinguish  the  morally  good  leader 
from  the  morally  bad  one?  What  is 
the  difference  between  a  Hitler  and 
a  Franklin  Roosevelt?  The  difference 
lies  in  the  morality  of  the  goal,  the 
relative  morality  of  the  means,  and 
the  understanding  of  himself  which 
the  leader  has. 

Hitler  and  FDR 

Hitler's  goal  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Germans  as  the  master  race. 
His  means  for  achieving  this  goal 
were  completely  ruthless,  without  a 
shred  of  morality  in  them.  His  self- 
image  was  of  himself  as  a  dictator, 
the  ruler  of  the  master  race.  Roose- 
velt, on  the  other  hand,  in  the  words 
of  one  biographer,  James  MacGregor 
Burns,  had  as  his  goal  the  exercise  of 
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"man's  responsibility  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow  man."  He  had  to 
be  a  good  politician  in  order  to 
achieve  this  goal,  which  meant  that 
"he  would  use  the  tricks  of  the  fox 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Hon." 
But  because  his  goal  was  morally 
right,  he  had  a  proper  humiHty  about 
his  role  in  achieving  it. 

The  stories  in  the  Bible  ideaHze 
David.  Such  a  fate  befalls  every 
great  national  hero  after  he  is  dead 
and  gone.  Yet  these  stories  do  not 
gloss  over  the  means  he  used  to 
achieve  his  goal.  We  gloss  the  story 
ourselves,  when  we  read  it,  because 
we  have  been  trained  to  have  an 
unreaHstic  view  of  human  nature  and 
of  the  people  of  the  Bible.  But  if  we 
read  2  Samuel  chapters  1-12  objec- 
tively, we  cannot  help  but  find  here 
a  man  who  was  both  a  Hon  and  a 
fox. 

The  questions  then  become  these: 
What  was  David's  goal?  How  do  we 
feel  about  the  means  he  used  to 
achieve  this  goal?  What  was  David's 
understanding  of  himself  as  he  pur- 
sued this  goal? 

David,  the  Politician 

David's  goal  was  the  unification 
of  a  lot  of  loosely-organized  tribes 
into  a  strong  nation.  Was  this  a 
worthy  goal,  a  morally  right  goal? 
The  answer  to  this  question  has  to 
be  a  theological  one.  Israel  never 
existed  for  itself  or  for  its  own  sake. 
God  called  Abraham  to  establish  a 
family  of  people  on  the  earth  who 
would  bring  to  men  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God.  In  David's  time, 
if  these  tribes  had  remained  a  dis- 
organized, wandering  people  of  the 


desert  they  would  have  been  wiped 
out  by  the  enemy.  Therefore,  it  was 
necessary  for  God's  will  to  be  done, 
that  the  tribes  become  a  nation;  and 
David  was  the  political  genius  whom 
God  raised  up  to  perform  this  job. 
Since  Israel  was  the  people  from 
whom  Jesus  Christ  was  to  come,  even 
as  Christians  we  must  conclude  that 
David's  goal  was  right  and  necessary 
in  order  that  the  plan  of  God  might 
be  carried  out. 

David  the  fox  used  the  means  ap- 
propriate to  his  times  to  carry  out 
this  goal.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  to  condone  everything  he 
did.  Being  a  human  being,  power 
undoubtedly  went  to  his  head  many 
times  and  he  was  needlessly  cruel. 
Some  things  he  did  for  his  own 
personal  pleasure,  not  for  the  sake  of 
his  goals.  This  is  certainly  what  was 
involved  in  the  murder  of  Uriah  so 
that  he  could  take  Bathsheba 
(whom  he  had  already  got  pregnant) 
for  his  wife.  (See  2  Samuel,  chapters 
11,  12.)  And  God  punished  him 
for  this  flagrant  act  of  murder. 
(2  Samuel,  chapter  13.)  But  those 
things  he  did  for  political  purposes 
can  at  least  be  understood  even 
though  they  may  not  be  exemplary. 

And  David  was  at  heart  a  humble 
man  who  knew  what  it  meant  to  live 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Fortunately, 
he  had  around  him  men  like  the 
prophet  Nathan  who  could  be  the 
voice  of  God  against  the  king's  cruel- 
ties (2  Sam.  12:1-31).  He  had  the 
sensitivity  to  say,  when  Nathan  ac- 
cused him,  "I  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord."  Hitler  would  have  had 
the  prophet  killed;  but  David  ac- 
cepted  the   judgment   against   him. 


The   fox   was   indeed   also    a   lion. 

What  This  Says  to  Us 

The  significance  of  the  story  of 
David  for  us  is  that  it  shows  us  a 
man  of  God  who  was  nevertheless 
one  of  us,  as  susceptible  to  sin  as 
any  of  us.  He  is  not  and  never  was 
a  plaster  saint,  any  more  than  you 
and  I  are.  Yet  he  was  a  humble  man 
before  God,  which  is  what  any  one 
of  us  must  be  if  we  are  not  to  let 
our  capacity  for  evil  get  out  of  hand. 

The  story  of  David  also  helps  us 
tremendously  in  facing  our  respon- 
sibilities for  leadership.  Whether  we 
are  simply  called  upon  to  elect 
leaders  or  to  follow  them  or  whether 
we  are  given  positions  of  leadership 
ourselves,  we  are  taught  by  David's 
example  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  leader's  goals  and  of  his 
understanding  of  himself.  We  can 
learn  to  be  less  idealistic  about  a 
leader's  means  if  we  come  to  have 
confidence  in  what  he  is  trying  to 
achieve  and  if  he  demonstrates  a 
humility  of  spirit  that  is  relatively 
uncorrupted  by  the  power  in  his 
hands. 

After  all,  the  perfect  man  is  Jesus 
Christ,  and  he  came  to  reconcile  us 
to  God  not  because  we  weren't 
sinners  but  because  we  were — and 
are.  We  are  justifiably  cynical  about 
human  nature  when  a  man  cuts  him- 
self off  from  God;  but  quite  hopeful 
about  the  man  who  is  reconciled  to 
God.  ■  ■ 

"Your  Senses  Report"  Solution 

(See  page  13) 
Scotty,  obviously,  had  lost  his  com- 
plete   hearing    ability.     Did    YOU 
catch  it? 
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This 

Fascinating 

Tape 


By  Dennard  Owen 


HOWDY,  everybody!"  My 
brother,  Woody,  was  introduc- 
ing thirty  minutes  of  family  visiting 
over  his  microphone  in  Virginia. 
Seventeen  hundred  miles  later,  we 
listened  to  his  voice  coming  over  our 
Texas  loudspeaker. 

"How  natural  he  sounds,"  com- 
mented sister  Helena. 

Mom's  eyes  held  a  faraway  look. 
"Bless  his  heart." 

The  tape  recorder  was  giving  us 
another  of  its  many  pleasant  sur- 
prises. Since  purchased  in  '54,  there 
had  been  other  surprises,  too:  the 
gurglings  of  niece  Melody,  trying  to 
form  words  as  only  a  two-year-old 
can;  the  intriguing  accent  of  the  man 
with  the  Scottish  burr,  Tom  Field- 
house  of  Yorkshire;  and  the  greatest 
treasure  of  all,  the  voice  of  Daddy 
singing  his  favorite  hymns  and 
gospel  songs,  all  the  more  precious 
since  his  death  in  '57. 

The  wonder  of  magnetic  recording 
unfolded  before  me  like  a  slowly 
opening  rosebud.  Recently,  I  heard 
of  an  international  recording  club 
(The    Voicepondenee    Club:    Noel, 
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Virginia)  with  over  fifteen  hundred 
recording  enthusiasts  from  around 
the  world.  Since  I  joined  (with  dues 
of  three  dollars  per  year),  this  hobby 
has  expanded  like  so  many  ripples 
on  a  pond.  I  can  join  in  a  discussion 
of  philosophy  with  the  Yorkshire 
thinker,  get  a  chance  to  hear  view- 
points from  Australia  (Bundaberg, 
Queensland),  and  exchange  conver- 
sation with  club  members  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
a  never-ending  sense  of  expectancy 
whenever  the  postman  leaves  a  reel 
of  tape  in  our  mailbox. 

Tape  recorders  are  not  new,  and 
contrary  to  many  beliefs,  the  home 
portable  models  are  not  expensive 
(prices  run  from  a  hundred  dollars 
up).  The  basic  advantage  is  sim- 
plicity. True  fidelity  is  accomplished, 
not  by  cutting  grooves,  but  by  an 
electromagnet;  thus  allowing  all 
tapes  to  be  used  over  and  over. 
Waste  is  at  a  minimum.  If  the  first 
recording  doesn't  meet  with  your 
approval,  simply  re-wind  the  reel 
and  begin  anew.  All  recorders  come 
equipped  with  microphone,  tape, 
and  take-up  reel. 

My  original  idea  in  getting  a 
recorder  was  to  build  up  my  collec- 
tion of  musical  tapes.  I  did  but, 
surprisingly  enough,  I  went  beyond 
this  and  now  my  "library"  contains 
numerous  irreplaceable  memories  in 
sound:  Daddy's  nostalgic  baritone, 
family  voices,  sound  effects,  comedy 
skits  from  radio  and  television, 
novelty  recordings,  special  occasions 
(birthdays,  weddings,  etc.),  docu- 
mentary broadcasts  (containing 
voice  excerpts  of  famous  people), 
and  more.   LPs   are  transcribed  to 


How  to  visit  by  tape 

tape,  preserving  their  "like  new" 
condition.  Such  a  library  adds  the 
depth  of  sound  to  my  memories. 

At  TA  inches  per  second,  the 
standard  seven-inch  reel  of  tape  will 
play  (or  record)  for  thirty  minutes — 
on  each  side!  At  the  slower  speed, 
each  side  becomes  one  hour.  Note: 
this  does  not  include  the  newer 
stereo  recorders  which  require  dual 
amplifiers  and  separate  speakers 
(pleasure  from  my  monaural  Webcor 
is  too  great  to  consider  the  change- 
over to  stereo).  The  aforementioned 
tape  exchanges  via  the  postal  service, 
are  usually  on  a  three-inch  spool  of 
mylar  tape,  containing  a  total  of 
thirty  minutes  recording  time  (at  the 
slower  speed).  This  is  more  than 
ample  for  a  visit,  opinions,  the  latest 
jokes — even  samples  of  music. 

In  nine  years  of  recording  (al- 
most), I  am  making  friends  with 
distant  people  I  know  I  will  never 
meet.  When  I  listen  to  their  "visit," 
I  simply  return  the  call  on  the  same 
reel,  forgetting  the  mike  is  open  and 
consider  them  as  neighbors.  Such 
vocal  letters  forget  distances  but 
bring  the  warmth  of  family-and- 
friends  as  close  as  your  recorder.  The 
postage  for  mailing  these  talk-fests 
surprised  me,  too — four  or  five  cents. 
Recording  is  an  obvious  ideal 
hobby  for  the  handicapped  person. 
It  widens  the  horizons  and  brings 
them  booming  from  a  loudspeaker. 
It  is  especially  adaptable  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind;  in  fact,  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
blind    members    inside    the    Voice- 


pondence  Club.  The  gift  of  sharing 
is  theirs,  and  most  of  them  handle 
a  recorder  with  near-professional  re- 
sults. It  is  good  to  see  churches  turn 
more  and  more  to  the  use  of  tape  in 
their  varied  activities;  as  well  as 
schools  that  bring  added  interest  to 
classrooms  through  the  possibilities 
of  tape. 

Recently,  a  tape  friend  in  Ohio 
received  a  request  from  a  high  school 
teacher  in  Denmark.  The  Danish 
pupils  were  studying  English  and 
the  teacher  wanted  a  thirty-minute 
tape  from  America  to  present  to  the 
class.  I'll  never  know  why,  but  I  was 
selected  to  give  a  ten-minute  talk  on 
Texas  (never  has  so  little  been  said 
about  so  much).  In  due  time  the 
tape  reached  its  destination. 

Voiceponding  has  an  easy  rule — 
"to  have  a  friend,  we  must  first  be 
one."  I  know  for  sure  that  the 
beauty  of  magnetic  recording  has 
brought  a  new  and  fresh  dimension 
to  my  spare  time.  It  can  make  friends 
out  of  strangers.  It  can  develop  our 
regard  for  the  other  fellow  while 
it  strengthens  our  self-confidence.  It 
can  improve  our  outlook  and  pin- 
point our  interests.  In  short,  it  can 
give  us  a  helping  hand  in  the  tan- 
gents of  daily  living. 

Who  knows,  some  day  I  may 
receive  a  tape  from  YOU — with  a 
hearty,  "Hi,  neighbor!"  ■  ■ 


URBANITIS 


A  symptom  of 
Urban  sprawl 
Is  commuters' 
Daily  crawl. 

— Elizabeth  S.  Lamb 
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Is  Fate  the  Hunter? 


Fate  Is  the  Hunter  by  Ernest  K.  Gann  (Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc. 
630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.Y.  1961.  $6.00)  is  in  many  ways 
a  remarkable  book.  While  at  times  it  moves  slowly,  the  style  is 
profound  and  the  scope  is  vast.  It  is  a  study  from  the  pilot's  point  of 
view — the  man  who  stays  aloft — of  our  whole  aviation  history  from 
the  pioneer  days  through  the  great  wars  right  down  to  the  present 
moment.  The  author  who  tells  the  story  flew  all  types  of  planes — AM- 
21,  DC-2,  DC-3,  DC-4,  C-87,  C-54  and  the  like;  and  he  traveled  the 
many  routes:  Newark  through  Syracuse  to  Buffalo  and  beyond; 
Newark  to  Chicago;  New  York  to  Cleveland;  New  York  to  Rio;  Ice- 
land to  Europe;  over  the  "hump"  in  Burma. 

Before  retirement  he  had  almost  10,000  flying  hours.  He  had  faced 
many,  many  difficulties — icing  windshields,  fires  in  the  planes,  re- 
bellious engines,  structural  failures.  But  somehow  he  always  came 
through.  But  others  did  not.  It  is  from  this  fact  that  we  get  the  theme 
of  the  book  fate  is  the  hunter. 

Why  did  one  pilot  seek  to  land  in  the  fog  and  make  it  while  another 
did  not?  Why  did  the  sky  open  up  for  a  moment  to  let  this  pilot 
through?  Why  did  the  navigator  give  a  wrong  reading  to  the  pilot  in 
another  case  and  the  plane  crashed?  The  author's  answer  is — fate. 

Now  what  is  fate?  It  is  predetermined  lot,  fixed  decree,  destiny  as 
pronounced  by  the  gods  (or  God).  It  supposes  there  is  no  other  way. 
But  are  we  sure?  Some  of  these  accidents  occurred  because  of  mechan- 
ical difficulties;  some  were  due  to  human  failures;  some  were  due  to 
atmospheric  conditions  over  which  man  had  no  control  at  that  moment. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  these  facts.  First,  God  is  sovereign.  He  is  the 
ruler  of  the  universe.  All  destiny  is  in  his  hands. 

Second,  God  gives  man  a  free  will.  If  man  chooses  wrongly,  he  must 
pay  the  consequences.  If  human  error  causes  fifty-four  people  to  die, 
the  accurate  truth  would  have  saved  their  lives.  Of  course,  the  guilty 
man  may  cause  the  death  of  the  innocent  but  it  was  human  failure. 
God  sets  up  his  laws  in  the  universe  and  disobedience  to  law  will 
bring  death. 

Third,  ultimately  there  are  mysteries.  We  cannot  explain.  We  cannot 
understand.  Why  did  Jesus  have  to  go  to  a  cross?  Why  does  an  able 
young  man  die  whereas  a  sick  old  man  lives?  We  do  not  know  but 
we  trust  in  God.  Somehow  we  know  in  the  providence  of  God  there 
is  an  answer,  although  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Still  we  trust.  Like 
Job  we  say,  "Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  him." 

— Larry  Fitzgerald 
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By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


The  Appointed  Time 

For  your  devotional  life.  Take  time  for  meditation  and  prayer. 
All  the  Tithe  of  the  Land 

LIFE'S  necessities — where  do  they  come  from?  Did  you  grow 
the  cotton  for  your  trousers?  Are  you  able  to  create  the  metal 
with  which  to  make  the  smallest  pin?  No.  God  the  Creator  causes 
the  crops  to  grow;  and  he  has  put  minerals  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth. 

"Every  good  endowment  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above, 
coming  down  from  the  Father  of  lights  .  .  ."  (Jas.  1:17).  You 
see,  God  is  the  great  giver  and  we  are  his  stewards.  All  that  we 
have,  really  belongs  to  God.  And  we  must  return  a  part  to  him 
else  we  reveal  a  heart  of  selfishness.  Judaism  taught  its  people  to 
return  ten  per  cent  of  the  best  product  of  the  land  and  animals 
to  God.  Christianity  adopted  tithing  and  today  the  giving  of  the 
tenth  is  the  strong  backbone  of  the  successful  church. 

Tithing  helps  you  as  an  individual,  too.  It  enables  you  to  wor- 
ship with  your  money;  it  overcomes  greed;  it  strikes  a  blow  at 
selfishness;  and  it  extends  the  kingdom  of  God. 

READ:  Leviticus  27:30-34;  Matthew  23:23 

PRAYER:  Teach  me  to  give  my  all,  O  God,  for  the  building  of  thy 
kingdom  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  around  the  world. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

When  You  Come  Before  God 

WHEN  asked  recently  why  he  was  preparing  himself,  a 
college  student  replied,  "So  I  can  present  an  impressive 
record  to  the  institution  I  am  planning  to  enter  for  my  lifework." 
This  is  not  only  remarkable  in  the  present  tenor  of  youth,  but 
wholly  commendable. 
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Why  do  we  always  dress  ourselves  in  our  cleanest  and  best 
before  venturing  out  before  the  public?  Because  we  wish  those 
whom  we  meet  to  see  us  and  that  which  we  represent  in  the  best 
possible  light. 

Similarly,  we  want  to  come  before  God  in  the  best  manner  and 
with  the  finest  Christian  preparation  possible.  What  are  these 
qualifications?  Justice,  kindness  and  humility.  If  we  foster  these, 
we  have  truly  a  spiritual  worship! 

READ:   Micah  6:6-8 

PRAYER:  O  God,  our  Father  and  our  Redeemer,  create  in  us  an 
attitude  of  true  worship.  Let  our  lives  be  worthy  and  may  we 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  for  thee.  Through  Christ  our  Savior  we  offer 
this  prayer.  Amen. 

What  Comes   Out  of  the  Mouth 

DO  you  enjoy  hearing  a  man  spew  out  curses?  Or  can  you  be 
comfortable  in  the  presence  of  one  who  tells  filthy  jokes  and 
uses  smutty  language?  If  a  person  can,  then  he  is  far  from  being 
attuned  to  the  teaching  of  God. 

The  character  of  a  man  is  determined  by  many  things.  One 
important  determining  factor  is  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue.  If 
he  uses  it  unwisely  in  cursing  and  foul-mouthed  talk,  then  he  is 
defiling  his  character  and  jeopardizing  his  soul. 

It  is  known  to  the  American  GI  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  native  languages  had  no  vulgarity  or  curse  words  until  they 
were  taught  English  words  of  that  type. 

"As  a  man  thinks,  so  he  is."  As  a  man  speaks,  so  he  shows  the 
level  of  his  character.  A  man  who  uses  foul  words  shows  a  gross 
ignorance  in  the  use  of  his  language  and  an  insensitiveness  to  the 
feelings  of  others  about  him.  If  he  curses,  taking  God's  name  in 
vain,  then  he  sins  and  must  make,  sometime,  somewhere,  final 
amends  before  God. 

So,  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord,  who  said,  "Hear  and 
understand:  not  what  goes  into  the  mouth  defiles  a  man,  but  what 
comes  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defiles  a  man." 

READ:  Matthew  15:10-20 

PRAYER:  Search  me,  O  God,  and  let  there  be  no  wicked  way  in 
me.  Teach  me  to  guard  my  lips  that  only  words  of  the  right  kind 
pass  forth.  Amen. 
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Returning  Good   for  Evil 

AN  older  friend  was  telling  a  teen-age  boy  some  of  the  rather 
devilish  practical  pranks  he  had  once  dealt  out.  Asked  if 
he  still  did  such  acts,  the  friend  said,  "No,  not  now,  I've  grown 
beyond  such  doings." 

The  General  does  not  think  and  act  as  he  did  when  a  First 
Lieutenant.  He  has  grown  past  a  certain  point.  He  has  matured. 

Moses  taught  that  if  a  man  put  out  your  right  eye,  you  might, 
in  return,  destroy  his  right  eye  in  a  like  manner. 

However,  Jesus  went  far  beyond  this.  Jesus  showed  man  how  to 
grow,  mature,  beyond  Moses'  law.  Man  was  to  forgive  his  brother 
unnumbered  times. 

So  we  are  expected,  as  Christian  soldiers,  to  do  good  in  return 
for  evil.  We  are  taught  to  love  our  enemies  and  do  good  to  those 
that  hate  us  and  despitefully  use  us.  That  is  the  Christian  way — 
and  should  be  our  way! 

READ:  1  Peter  3:8-12 

PRAYER:  Open  my  eyes,  O  Master,  that  I  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cover good  from  evil  and  be  able  to  choose  wisely  the  good  in 
every  task  and  dealing.  Amen. 


TO  THINK  OF  STARS 

The  earth  is  round;  the  stars  are  high; 

They  shine  right  through  the  patch  of  sky 

Above  our  house,  above  the  trees. 

They  shine  in  distant,  splendid  ease. 

The  earth  is  hard;  the  sky  is  air 

And  through  the  clouds  the  stars  are  there. 

Though  we  can't  see  them  every  day, 

They  keep  on  shining  anyway. 

The  earth  is  here  beneath  our  feet; 

To  think  of  stars  makes  life  complete. 

— Ruby  Zagoren 
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Heavenly  Father,  if  it  be  thy  will, 
take  from  us  this  suffering  and  pain 
of  sickness.  But  if  it  be  not  thy  will, 
give  us  patience  and  courage  to 
endure  it.  And  during  the  long 
night,  watch  thou  over  us.  Thou  who 
dldfi  suffer  pain  and  win  the  victory, 
be  with  us  and  show  us  how  to  win 
the  victory,  too.  Grant,  O  God,  that 
this  experience  of  sickness  may  be 
useful  and  helpful  in  making  us  more 
understanding  children  of  thine. 
Bless  thou  all  doctors  and  nurses 
and  all  those  who  minister  to  the  ill 
of  body  and  mind  and  soul.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Hear,  O  God,  my  confession.  I've 
left  thee  out  of  my  life.  Self  has 
loomed  too  large.  I've  failed  to  do 
good  to  others.  I've  been  prejudiced 
against  my  fellow  man.  I've  left 
things  undone  which  I  should  have 
done.  I've  been  indifferent  to  others 
in  need  and  to  the  claims  of  Christ 
and  his  church  upon  my  life.  For- 
give me  for  all  my  sins.  Give  me  the 
penitent  heart  that  not  only  seeks 
forgiveness  but  determines  to  live 
differently.  In  the  name  of  thy  holy 
Son,  Jesus,  our  Savior.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  we  pray  thy  bless- 
ings upon  thy  church.  Give  wisdom 
and  power  to  our  leaders.  Increase 
our  faith.  Fill  us  with  a  desire  and 


a  determination  to  serve  Christ.  May 
we  hang  over  the  door  of  our  church 
a  hearty  welcome  to  all  men.  As  we 
have  so  freely  received  from  thee 
may  we  freely  give.  Give  to  us  in 
thy  church  the  desire  and  determi- 
nation to  teach  our  children  the 
great  truths  of  God.  May  we,  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  do  justice,  love 
kindness,  and  walk  humbly  with 
God.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

Eternal  God,  too  often  the  days 
pass  in  a  humdrum  fashion  and  I 
see  not  thy  beauty  or  life's  meaning. 
Make  this  day  therefore  a  bright  one, 
fresh  and  significant.  Clean  thou  my 
conscience  and  make  it  obedient  to 
thy  holy  will.  May  my  deeds  make 
footprints  of  Christlikeness.  Keep 
this  hot  temper  cool  and  create  a 
poise  of  mind  which  will  enable  me 
to  meet  every  situation  calmly.  Let 
my  mind  be  alert  to  fresh  thoughts 
and  new  ideas.  As  I  meet  my  fellows 
along  the  way  may  there  be  true 
comradeship  and  gracious  concern. 
Deepen  my  devotion  to  my  country 
and  its  ideals;  and  yet  may  I  have  the 
whole  world  in  my  heart.  And 
throughout  the  day  may  I  be  aware 
every  moment  that  thou  art  near 
and  may  I  worship  thee  with  all  my 
heart,  all  my  soul,  all  my  strength, 
and  all  my  mind.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Opportunities  in  Christian 
Vocations 

It  is  estimated  that  180,000  per- 
sons will  retire  from  military  service 
during  the  next  three  years.  Many 
of  these  persons  have  become  in- 
terested during  their  military  life  in 
the  church  and  the  Christian  cause 
it  represents;  they  wonder  how  they 
can  use  their  remaining  years  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Christ  more  fully. 

This  was  the  opportunity  consid- 
ered at  the  Brent  Conference  which 
was  held  last  Spring  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  The 
Yokefellow  Institute  and  The  Gen- 
eral Commission  on  Chaplains  and 
Armed  Forces  Personnel.  The  name 
"Brent"  was  given  to  the  conference 
in  honor  of  Bishop  Charles  Henry 
Brent  who  served  as  senior  chaplain 
in  the  AEF  during  World  War  I. 
Dr.  Marion  Creeger,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  GCCAFP,  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  conference  and  one  of 
the  main  speakers  was  Dr.  Elton 
Trueblood,  founder  of  Yokefellow  In- 
stitute. The  Lillv  Endowment,  Inc. 
financed  the  conference. 


Two  important  pieces  of  material 
will  grow  out  of  the  conference — 
one  a  small  pamphlet  for  military 
personnel  outlining  some  of  the  op- 
portunities in  church  vocations;  and 
a  larger  booklet  for  chaplains  giving 
more  details  on  how  to  bring  in- 
terested person  and  opportunity  to- 
gether. 

Those  of  you  who  are  soon  to 
retire  and  wish  to  offer  yourselves 
to  serve  the  church  in  some  church 
vocation  should  contact  your  chap- 
lain. 


Unity  in  the  Air 

Dr.  Homer  Trickett  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  has  issued  a  call  to  the  seven 
major  Baptist  bodies  in  the  U.S.A. 
to  appoint  committees  to  meet  to- 
gether in  a  "grand  convention" 
launching  a  movement  toward  Bap- 
tist unity.  He  suggested  the  conven- 
tion take  place  in  his  church  which 
is  the  oldest  Baptist  sanctuary  in 
the  country  and  the  first  church  of 
any  denomination  in  Rhode  Island. 


: 
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M/Sgt  Joe  A.  Dixon  of  Danville,  Virginia,  loads  his  car  with  young- 
sters from  Minami  Rinkan  Boy's  Town  Orphanage,  35  miles  southwest  of 
Tokyo,  for  a  trip  to  Camp  Zama  to  see  a  cowboy  movie.  Boys  take  turns 
in  outings.  Those  who  don't  get  to  go  this  week  will  go  next  week. 


College  Aid  for  Kin  of 
Air  Force  Personnel 

The  United  States  Air  Force  has 
announced  that  hundreds  of  college 
scholarships  and  interest-free  student 
loans  will  soon  become  available  to 
sons  and  daughters  of  Air  Force 
families.  The  first  twenty  of  the 
scholarships,  worth  up  to  $1,500  per 
year  per  student,  and  the  first  200 
of  the  loans  are  for  the  academic 
year  1961-1962.  They  are  renew- 
able for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
years. 

Similar  grants  and  loans  are  to 
be  offered  each  year,  allowing  a 
maximum  of  eighty  scholarships  and 
800  loans  in  force  at  one  time. 
Money  from  the  USAF  Central  Wel- 
fare Fund  has  been  set  aside  to 
finance  the  scholarship-loan  project. 


The  scholarships  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation  (NMSC). 
The  size  of  the  scholarship  will  be 
based  on  the  person's  financial  need. 
The  size  of  the  loans  will  vary  but  the 
Air  Force  expects  them  to  average 
around  $500.  Recipients  will  be 
asked  to  repay  the  loans  starting  one 
year  after  graduation. 

Response   to   the   World's   Needy 

During  1960,  American  Protestant 
and  Orthodox  churches,  working 
through  Church  World  Service,  re- 
sponded to  "the  ravages  of  nature 
and  the  violence  of  man"  in  every 
sector  of  the  world  by  sending 
twenty-six  million  dollars'  worth  of 
aid  to  fifty-two  countries.  This  means 
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that  last  year  2,800,000  school  chil- 
dren got  hot  lunches  every  day  and 
140,000  more  received  milk;  food 
was  made  available  to  800,000 
refugees,  to  950,000  people  in  in- 
stitutions overseas,  to  some  four  mil- 
lion in  family  feeding  programs,  and 
to  another  million  made  destitute  by 
the  year's  disastrous  fires,  earth- 
quakes, floods  and  droughts. 

Religion  Affiliation  in  Congress 

The  current  membership  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  consists  of  87  Prot- 
estants, 11  Roman  Catholics  and  2 
Jews.  The  present  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  includes  339  mem- 
bers of  over  21  Protestant  denomina- 
tions (including  4  clergymen),  86 
Roman  Catholics,  11  Jews  and  1 
Sikh. 

96th  and  a  Reunion 

The  96th  Infantry  Division  As- 
sociation   is    planning    to    hold    its 


Fourth  Reunion.  It  is  anxious  to  lo- 
cate former  members  who  served 
during  World  War  II.  Write  to 
Richard  Klassen,  Route  #  5,  Kanka- 
kee,  111.,   for  complete  information. 

German  Kirchentag  Congress 

The  tenth 'German  Kirchentag — 
or  Laymen's  Church  Congress — will 
be  held  July  19-23,  in  Berlin.  A 
special  feature  of  the  program  will  be 
provisions  made  for  ecumenical 
visitors.  All  kinds  of  hospitality  will 
be  offered  to  visitors  who  come  from 
outside  Germany.  Write  for  more 
complete  information  to  The 
Ecumenical  Secretary,  Kirchentag 
Headquarters,  Fulda,  Magdeburger 
Strause  19,  West  Germany. 

Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes 

Two  summer  conferences  of  the 
FCA:  One  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis- 
consin, August  6-11;  another  at  Estes. 
Park,  Colorado,  August  13-18. 


Chaplains  McGeehon,  Taylor,  Terry,  Zimmerman  and  Dr.  Francis  (second 
from  the  left — all  seated)  and  Chaplains  Miller,  Drumheller,  Car- 
lock,  Bays,  Morris,  Graham,  Bellingham  (standing),  met  in  mid- January 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Force  Chaplains  to  plan  Air  Force 
Spiritual  Life  Conferences.  Dates  and  locations  for  1961  are: 
23-27  July— Estes  Park,  Colo.  23-27  August— Zephyr  Point,  Nev. 
4-8    August — Silver    Bay,    N.Y.    1-5    September — Ridgecrest,    N.C. 
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ON  June  12  it  is  just  28  weeks  to  Christmas.  On  June  21,  summer  begins. 
June  is  the  traditional  month  for  graduations  and  weddings.  June  18, 
of  course,  is  Father's  Day.  The  entire  month  is  National  Recreation  Month. 
Purpose:  "To  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  making  wise  use  of  leisure 
time  and  to  encourage  Americans  everywhere  to  explore  the  recreational 
resources  of  their  own  communities." 

June  2-4.  West  Virginia  Strawberry  Festival.  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

June  4.  Old  Maid's  Day.  To  honor  all  old  maids  for  the  good  they  have 
done  for  parents,  sisters,  brothers  and  many  relatives  and  friends. 

June  4-14.  Sibelius  Festival.  Helsinki,  Finland. 

June  4-16.  Festival  of  music,  drama,  ballet.  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

June  5-7.  Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Assn.  meetings. 
Washington,  D.C. 

June  5-11.  Rose  Festival.  Portland,  Oregon. 

June  9-16.  Nisei  Veterans  Assn.  meetings.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

June  9-25.  Arts  Festival.  Boston,  Mass. 

June  11.  Children's  Day.  Also  Race  Amity  Day.  Purpose:  "To  spread  the 
concept  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  mankind  irrespective  of  race,  nation,  or 
class." 

June  11-17.  National  Flag  Week.  Here's  a  chance  to  inculcate  the  true 
meaning  of  Americanism. 

June  12-29.  Alaskan  Music  Festival.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

June  12-18.  National  Little  League  Baseball  Week. 

June  14.  Flag  Day. 

June  15-17.  Open  Tournament  of  the  United  States  Golf.  Assn.  Oakland 
Hills  Country  Club,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

June  17.  Dano  Sports  Festival.  Seoul,  Korea. 

June  18.  Father's  Day. 

June  18-25.  International  Festival  of  Music  and  the  Arts.  Dublin,  Ireland. 

June  19.  Yale-Harvard  Boat  Race.  New  London,  Connecticut. 

June  21.  Summer  begins  at  10:31  a.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

June  21.  Irish  Derby  Horse  Race.  Curragh,  Ireland. 

June  19-Sept.  23.  Shakespeare  Festival.  Stratford,  Canada.  And  also  San 
Diego,  Calif.  June  27-Sept.  10. 

June  25-30.  Watermelon  Festival.  Hampton,  South  Carolina. 

June  25-30.  American  Medical  Assn.  meetings.  New  York,  N.Y. 

June  25-30.  National  Education  Assn.  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

June  26-July  8.  Lawn  Tennis  Championships.  Wimbledon,  England. 

June  29-July  4.  International  Freedom  Festival.  Detroit,  Mich.  Also 
Windsor,  Canada. 
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for  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel,  Women  of  the  Chapel, 
Youth  of  the  Chapel,  Lay  Leaders,  or  Discussion  Leaders  for 
any  groups. 


ARTICLES  listed  below  are  first  of  all  for  individual  reading.  But 
they  also  are  for  group  study  and  discussion. 

1.  On  Finding  Oneself    (page  5) 
Bible  Material:  Luke  15:11-32 

In  this  story  in  Luke  15,  what  is  there  about  each  of  the  brothers 
that  causes  you  to  like  him?  dislike  him?  The  great  psychologist  Carl 
Jung  says  that  "in  most  people  there  is  a  secret  fear  of  the  unknown 
perils  of  the  soul."  What  is  this  secret  fear?  What  are  the  unknown 
perils  of  the  soul?  How  does  one  find  himself?  How  does  God  help? 

2.  Practicing  Religion  at  Home    (page  20) 
Bible  Material:  Luke  2:41-52 

Why  do  families  break  up?  How  are  they  "patched  up"?  Are  re- 
ligious people  generally  more  successful  in  family  living  than  non- 
religious  people?  If  so,  why?  How  can  religion  be  made  a  vital  part 
of  home  life? 

3.  Can  This  Sickness  Be   Cured?    (page  37) 

Bible  Material:  Proverbs  23:19-21;  Romans  12:12-14 

How  does  a  person  become  an  alcoholic?  What  are  the  arguments 

for  total  abstinence?  What  is  the  proper  treatment  for  an  alcoholic? 

Does  religion  help  an  alcoholic?  If  so,  how?  What  should  society  do 

about  the  alcoholic?  the  church? 

4.  David:  The  Lion  and  the  Fox  (page  49) 
Bible  Material:  2  Samuel  12:1-23 

What  is  meant  by  saying  David  is  both  a  lion  and  a  fox?  Do  you 
think  it  is  right  for  a  leader  to  be  both  a  lion  and  a  fox?  Why  or  why 
not?  Does  the  end  ever  justify  the  means?  Why  or  why  not?  Has  this 
article  changed  your  view  any  of  David?  In  what  way?  What  was 
your  former  view  of  David?  How  does  your  view  now  differ?  Which 
view  do  you  like  better? 
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Beyond  Cotabato  by  Curran  L.  Spottswood  (Fleming  H.  Revell,  Westwood, 
N.J.  1961.  $3.50) 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  have  discussed  "Fate  Is  the  Hunter  by  Ernest 
Gann.  How  different  is  Spottswood's  book.  And  yet  they  are  similar.  Each 
tells  his  life  history.  Each  pilots  a  plane.  Each  is  seeking  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  life.  Curran  Spottswood  has  been  since  1946  a  Methodist  mis- 
sionary in  the  Philippines.  Instead  of  feeling  that  fate  controls  his  destiny, 
Spottswood  believes  that  God  has  given  him  a  life  that  is  to  be  spent  in 
service  to  others.  Out  in  the  Philippines  he  has  found  the  needy  people  to 
whom  he  can  minister.  Their  needs  are  far  greater,  says  he,  than  ours  here 
in  the  USA.  In  one  village,  for  example,  which  he  reached  after  a  five-day 
trip  by  foot  over  the  mountains,  he  found  people  suffering  from  skin  dis- 
eases, from  tuberculosis,  from  malnutrition.  This  village  of  Palanan,  popula- 
tion 5,000,  had  not  a  single  doctor  or  nurse  and  no  medicines.  Using  his  L-5 
ambulance  plane,  Spottswood  brought  in  a  nurse  and  several  other  workers 
as  well  as  vitamin  pills,  malaria  pills,  powdered  milk,  medicine  for  anemia 
and  skin  diseases,  vegetable  seeds,  and  sacks  of  rice. 

Thus  all  over  the  Philippines — at  Palanan,  on  the  Island  of  Calayan,  and 
in  the  Mindanao  region,  Spottswood  has  gone  to  minister  in  the  name  of 
Christ — to  bring  healing,  to  win  others  to  Christ,  to  set  up  churches,  to  lift 
the  level  of  living. 

And  Spottswood  tells  his  story  remarkably  well.  If  you  think  missionary 
reading  is  dull  and  dry,  you'll  discover  how  wrong  you  are  if  you  read  this 
book. 

The  Oregon  Trail  by  Francis  Parkman  (New  American  Library  of  World 
Literature,  501  Madison  Ave.,  1961,  New  York  22,  N.Y.)  50  cents. 

The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Stefan  Lorant  (same  publisher  as  above) 
1961.  75  cents. 

Idylls  of  the  King  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  (same  publisher  as  above)  1961. 
50  cents. 

The  Centennial  Edition  of  E.  T.  Palgrave's  The  Golden  Treasury  (same 
publisher  as  above)  1961.  75  cents. 

The  four  paperbacks  listed  above  are  reprints  of  outstanding  classics.  The 
Oregon  Trail  was  first  published  in  1849.  Lorant's  life  of  Lincoln  contains 
over  180  pictures.  Idylls  of  the  King  and  The  Golden  Treasury  are  books  of 
poetry  which  all  poetry  lovers  will  enjoy. 
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month  to  month.  I  especially  find  the  short  stories  of  interest  because  they  so  often 
are  examples  of  Christian  love  in  action  and  the  results  of  it. 

In  reference  to  a  suggestion  in  the  March  issue  concerning  the  possible  omission 
of  the  date  on  the  cover  of  THE  LINK  .  .  .  this  seems  to  be  a  very  good  sug- 
gestion. I  know  for  myself  when  I  pick  up  a  magazine  and  see  that  it  is  a 
back  issue,  I  will  more  often  than  not  put  it  down  and  seek  a  newer  issue.  To 
me  THE  LINK  is  always  up  to  date. 

In  reference  to  the  contest,  "Why  I  Am  a  Christian,"  in  all  sincerity,  I  have 
begun  to  wonder  if  it  is  proper  to  offer  awards  for  the  "best"  reason  for  being 
a  Christian.  I  feel  that  any  person  professing  to  be  a  Christian  has  in  his  own 
heart  and  mind  the  best  reason  for  being  a  Christian.  And  who  are  we  to  judge 
one  reason  to  be  better  than  another?  Couldn't  they  just  as  well  be  voluntary  testi- 
monies on  the  part  of  the  "contestants"  to  those  who  read  THE  LINK  and  may 
not  be  Christian? 
— Pfc  Kermit  D.  Nester,  Hq.  Det.  (7442)  USATTB,  58th  St.  and  1st  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

50,  New  York. 

( Thank  you,  Kermit,  for  your  nice  letter.  We  pay  all  our  writers  for  their  con- 
tributions. Not  much,  but  a  small  amount.  This  is  a  well-established  practice  among 
religious  ■journalists  and  is  accepted  as  proper.  The  small  amount  serves  as  an 
incentive.  The  reward  is  not  for  "the  best  reason"  especially  but  for  the  best 
short  article.  In  one  case,  a  writer  insisted  he  not  receive  an  award.  If  any  writer 
feels  thus,  we  will  be  glad  to  omit  the  award.  We  appreciate  your  thoughtful 
comment.  EDITOR.) 

Each  Issue  an  Improvement 

I  have  received  the  March  issue  of  THE  LINK  .  .  .  Each  copy  of  the  magazine 
I  have  read  is  an  improvement  over  the  last  one.  I  think  all  of  you  who  edit  for  it 
should  be  congratulated  on  the  fine  work  you  are  making  available  to  so  many 
young  minds  in  vastly  scattered  places.  May  your  power  increase. 

— Kermit  Shelby,  writer,  Route   1,   Box  20-A,   Silverton,   Oregon. 

Chaplains  Newsletter  Commends  Link 

Protestant  Chaplains  are  reminded  to  take  a  new  look  at  THE  LINK  magazine 
as  a  source  of  program  materials  for  PMOC,  PWOC  and  PYOC.  On  page  14  of 
the  December  1960  issue  of  "THE  CHAPLAIN,"  the  LINK  study  topics  for  all 
of  1961  are  listed.  On  page  15  are  some  practical  suggestions  for  using  THE  LINK. 
The  editor  is  making  every  effort  to  tailor  this  magazine  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Chapel  group.  He  will  welcome  suggestions,  articles  and  "how  we  did  it"  items 
on  Chapel  activities. 

From  Chaplains  Newsletter,  U.  S.  Army,  January  3,  1961 

(We  greatly  appreciate  this  generous  comment  from  our  friends  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains,  USA.  Everyone  is  most  cooperative  as  we  seek  to  make 
THE  LINK  a  widely-read  and  widely-used  magazine.  The  EDITOR.) 
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"So  this  is  what  you  meant  by  building 
our  own  little  love  nest!" 


It  was  during  the  Nazi  regime  in 
Czechoslovakia  that  a  seedy  char- 
acter crept  up  to  the  counter  of  a 
store. 

"The  Gestapo  is  after  me!"  he 
whispered  to  the  man  behind  the 
counter.  "Please — hide  me!" 

The  shopkeeper  scowled  sternly, 

then  pointed  to  a  sign  on  the  wall: 

"Positively  no  Czechs  cached  here." 

— E.   E.   Kenyon  in 

American  Weekly 

The  theater  usher  was  astonished 
to  see  a  kangaroo  sitting  in  the  front 
row  munching  a  bag  of  peanuts. 
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He  whispered,  "Where'd  you  get 
the  peanuts?  I  thought  the  machine 
was  broken!" 

— Automotive  Dealer  News 

"You  think  so  much  of  your  old 
golf  game  that  you  don't  even  re- 
member when  we  were  married," 
complained  the  wife. 

"Of  course  I  do,  honey,"  the  hus- 
band reassured  her.  "That  was  the 
day  I  sank  that  forty-foot  putt." 

— Pacific  Oil-Motive  Magazine 

"What's  the  matter?"  a  man  asked 
a  glum  friend  at  a  bar. 

"I'm  trying  to  figure  out  a  solu- 
tion to  the  re-entry  problem,"  said 
the  other. 

"Oh?  I  didn't  know  you  were  in- 
terested in  rockets." 

"I'm  not.  My  wife  threw  me  out 
of  the  house  and  I've  got  to  find  a 
way  to  get  back  in." 

— Luke  Neely  in 
Wall  Street  Journal 

The  teacher  was  trying  to  make 
the  pupils  think,  so  asked  some  tricky 
questions.  "Johnny,"  said  the  teacher, 
"give  me  an  example  of  'nothing.' " 

Johnny  did  not  hesitate.  "Noth- 
ing," he  said,  "is  a  balloon  with  its 
skin  off." 

— Pacific  Oil-Motive  Magazine 

Giving  your  child  a  pup  will  teach 
him  responsibility,  providing  he  pays 
close  attention  each  time  you  feed, 
water  or  bathe  the  little  fellow. 

— Ken  Kraft  in  Quote 

Troubles,  like  babies,  grow  larger 
by  nursing. — Defender. 
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